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ABSTRACT 


Causes of political decay—Imperial Roman System: representative despotism; 
concentration of offices, privileges classes driven into orgies of private luxury; concilia- 
tion of poor by free gifts of corn and public games; the worship of the emperors as 
divinities and sacred character of their images; destruction of liberty and of oppor- 
tunities. Degradation of slavery: slaves replaced the home stock of the best men 
who went to the provinces as soldiers and to engage in trade; agriculture became 
extinct; the race of free presents became extinct; all liberty bartered for free corn; 
self-respect of the Roman citizen destroyed. 

Gladiatorial shows and dethronement of pity: brutal amusements; Roman popu- 
lace and social elect amused by shows of gladiators, slaves, criminals, and wild beasts 
by the thousands fighting to the death; re-enthronement of pity by Christianity; the 
failure of the eighty-four years of good government of Trajan, Hadrian, Antonius, and 
Marcus to save the Empire. Conditions affecting social and moral conditions of 
society: improvements in the development of machinery and industrial processes; 
development of principles of justice due to changes taking place in the adjustment of 
social and political organizations to fit new conditions. onomic conditions con- 
trolled by sources of wealth: lands, timber, minerals, and water power; changes in 
economic and social relations due to applications of inventions and discoveries of 
science; rapid concentration of population in large industrial centers; 70 per cent of 
the population now industrialized; the rapid concentration of wealth into the control 
of the few and great increase in the population of eleemosynary institutions and of the 
vescious classes. 

How promote justice, liberty, and the efficiency and welfare of the citizens of the 
state ?—The socialization of justice—works of Frederick Car von Saigny, Bernard 
Windschied, and Rudolph von Jhering; state eleemosynary institutions; state ele- 
mentary public school systems; workmen’s compensation acts providing compensa- 
tion for injuries, sickness, old age, and moan spencer ly regulations of hours and 
conditions of employment of men, women, and children. The elimination of friction 
and economic waste arising between employees and employers in collective bargaining: 
creation of state and federal commissions to regulate state and interstate commerce 
and to protect the general public welfare. Economic considerations: the growth of 
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population; sources of wealth; land deterioration; consumption of coal and iron. 
Means for preventing political decay: provisions of the Code Napoleon, preservation 
of liberty'‘and opportunity to earn a living for every citizen; conservation of minerals, 
soil, and sli of our national resources; and the provision of national schemes for encour- 
aging universal thrift; industrial efficiency; the conservation of the family; the 
nationalization of a vocational educational system; the elimination of political waste; 
the promotion of justice; universal and compulsory military and naval service with 
adequate equipment. 


I 


It is an outstanding fact of history that all of the civilizations 
of the Old World have followed the same cycle of development— 
Babylonian, Persian, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, and Spanish. 
Each in its turn became conqueror of the then known commercial 
world ia its lust for silver, gold, lands, and commercial and political 
world power. Each made advances over its predecessors in learning, 
art, science, law, accumulations of wealth, and the control of the 
world’s commerce and political supremacy. Each surpassed its 
predecessors in magnificent displays of wealth, in the national 
follies of its peoples, and the deep depravity and moral debasement 
of its ruling classes. Each fell from the supreme height of power. 

What are the governmental practices which a nation must 


adopt and exercise in order to perpetuate a high standard of civili- 
zation? Can they be determined from the past history of the 
races and their accomplishments ? 


II 


What are the most destructive germs which cause political decay, 
and which have been fatal to the nations that have gained and lost the 
power to rule the world ? 

The germs which cause political decay may be discovered 
from the history of the rise and fall of many nations, for example, 
that of the Romans. 

Following the reign of Augustus, there were three great causes 
which impeded a sound political, social, and economic development 
of the people—the Imperial Roman System, the Institution of 
Slavery, and the Gladiatorial Shows. Each of these exerted an 
influence of the widest and most pernicious character on the morals 
and economic conditions of the people. 
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I. THE IMPERIAL ROMAN SYSTEM 


The theory of the Roman Empire was that of a representative 
despotism. The various offices of the republic were gradually 
concentrated ina singleman. The privileged classes were gradually 
depressed, ruined, or driven by the dangers of public life into orgies 
of private luxury. The poor were conciliated, not by any increase 
of liberty, opportunity, or even of permanent prosperity, but by 
free distribution of corn and by public games, while the emperors 
undertook to invest themselves with a sacred character through 
religious devices, which established the worship of themselves as 
gods and divinities. We recall how Tiberius deprived the Asiatic 
town of Cyzicus of its freedom, chiefly because it had neglected 
the worship of Augustus. The images of the emperors were invested 
with a sacred character. They were the recognized refuge of the 
slave of the oppressed, and the smallest disrespect to them was 
punished as a heinous crime. A woman was executed for undressing 
before the statue of Domitian. 

Liberty is always favorable to morals, for the most effective 
method that has been devised for diverting men from vice is to 
give free scope to greater opportunities and higher ambitions. This 
scope was absolutely wanting in the Roman Empire. 


2. DEGRADATION OF SLAVERY AND THE DECAY OF 
AGRICULTURE 

As the Roman conquests proceeded Rome was filled with slaves 
while the home stock of the best men were sent out as soldiers to 
conquer new provinces. ‘To these also flocked the most enterprising 
youth of the rural parts of Italy, because there he could grow richer 
faster than at home. When he became rich he returned home and 
lived on an estate surrounded by slaves. The poor citizen found 
almost all the spheres in which an honorable livelihood might be 
obtained wholly, or in a very great degree, occupied by slaves, 
while he had learned to regard trade with an invincible repugnance. 
Every rich man was surrounded by a train of dependents who lived 
largely at his expense. The mass of the people were supported in 
absolute idleness by corn which was given without regard to 
desert and was received as a right. 
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Under these influences the population dwindled. Agriculture 
and every productive enterprise became almost extinct. The 
slave population was a hot bed of vice and corrupted all with which 
it came in contact. In the Empire all liberty was cheerfully bar- 
tered for games and corn, and the worst tyrant could by these means 
buy popularity. The race of free peasants in Italy entirely dis- 
appeared. Thus the Italians had become absolutely unaccustomed 
to real war and had acquired habits that were beyond all others 
most incompatible with military discipline, while many of the 
barbarians who menaced and at last subverted the Empire had been 
actually trained by Roman generals. 

The effect of such moral and political degradation upon a people 
was such that in the time of the Republic, when Marcus threw 
open the houses of those whom he had proscribed to be plundered, 
the people, by a noble abstinence, rebuked the act, for no Roman 
could be found to avail himself of the permission. But in the 
Empire, when the armies of Vitellius and Vespasian were disputing 
the possession of Rome, the degenerate Romans gathered with 
delight to the spectacle as to a gladiatorial show, plundered the 
deserted houses, encouraged either army, dragged out the fugitives 
to be slain, and converted into a festival the calamity of their 
country. 

The existence in modern Europe of many distinct nations of 
the same level of civilization, but with different forms of government 
and conditions of national life, has secured the permanence of 
some measure of patriotism and liberty. If these perish in one 
nation they survive in another, and each people affects those about 
it by its rivalry or example. But the Roman Empire, which com- 
prised the entire civilized globe, could know nothing of such political 
interaction. The life of the Roman provinces was even more 
corrupt than that of Rome itself, and could not therefore rekindle 
political life in the center. 


3. GLADIATORIAL SHOWS AND DETHRONEMENT OF PITY 


Finally the business and political system of the Roman Empire 
inevitably led to general depravity and to the most brutalizing 
amusements. Nero and the other emperors amused the populace 
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for many days at a time by shows in the vast amphitheaters where 
gladiators, slaves, criminals, captives, and all varieties of wild 
beasts by the thousands fought to the death for the amusement of 
the Roman populace and the political and social elect. These shows 
were only brought to an end by the re-enthronement of pity by 
Christianity. 

The foundations of the Roman Empire were so worm-eaten by 
the time of Vespasian that it was beyond repair. He passed 
laws to reform and suppress the extravagance of the aristocracy. 
The continuous period of eighty-four years during which the 
emperors Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus, and Marcus Aurelius 
ruled, exhibits a uniformity of good government which no other 
despotic monarchy has equaled. Yet, these noble rulers were unable 
to prevent the decay of the Roman Empire. The germs fatal to 
the vitals of the state had done their work. The good doctors 
came too late, the state’s vital organs had been destroyed and could 
not be restored. 

Il 
CONDITIONS AFFECTING SOCIAL AND MORAL CONDITIONS 
OF SOCIETY 

Just as there has been progress in the improvement of machinery 
used on the farm, in printing newspapers, in weaving cloth, in 
popping corn, in hoisting machinery, railroad engines, machines 
for drilling holes in iron and making paper envelopes faster than 
any school boy can count them, and the rapid firing machine gun 
and cannon, and thousands of other kinds of machines, so has 
there been progress in the development of the principles of justice, 
and for the same reason due to economic conditions and the constant 
changes taking place in the adjustment of social and political organi- 
zation to fit the new conditions. Economic conditions are in the 
first place controlled and largely determined by the existence of the 
sources of wealth, rich lands, timber, minerals, coal, iron, lead, 
zinc, copper, silver and gold, and the constant changes in economic 
and social relations, are brought about by the many inventions of 
improved practical applications of discoveries of science, which 
improve and cheapen the old and add new processes for the con- 
version of raw materials into wealth and useful commodities. Thus 
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the force of electricity is now used in the different forms of light, 
heat, and power. 

As a consequence of these developments, industrial cities have 
grown rapidly by drawing their populations from the farms and 
foreign countries. So that America and the world during the 
last fifty years have grown more in their industrial development 
and accumulations and concentration of vast wealth than they 
did during the two thousand years preceding. 

Today there are employed 5,000, 10,000, 25,000 persons in 
one factory, and even 200,000 by one employer. One machine 
running automatically for months without stopping, attended by 
a dozen men, will produce 80,000 pint bottles in one day of twenty- 
four hours at a cost of less than 8 cents per gross, the labor for which 
formerly cost $1.35. Wages have risen, rents have increased, 
cost of living doubled within a few years. Seventy per cent of 
the population of the United States lives in towns and cities, and 
30 per cent on the farms. Fifty years ago these figures were 
reversed. Then divorces were not as frequent. Now in some 
states there are one-third as many divorces granted in one year 
as there are marriage licenses issued. Organizations of white 
slavery have become so powerful that they can only with difficulty 
be controled by the federal government. The middle and wealthy 
class rear now less than half as many children per family as they 
did at the close of the Civil War. The red-light districts have 
grown enormously. 

The social evil has spread to thousands of rooming houses and 
apartments in every large city. The per capita wealth of the United 
States one hundred years ago was $300. Today it is $2,000. 
Yet 60 per cent of the 20,000,000 families in the United States 
own on the average less than $500 worth of property (1910 census). 

The population of asylums for the insane, of jails, penitentiaries, 
reform schools, children’s homes, humane societies, and summer 
resorts for the wealthy, is increasing more rapidly in the United 
States than the population of the states! The expenditures of 
public funds by our cities, and that of public and private funds 
on charities is increasing more rapidly than their population. The 
problem of the statesman is not to shield or to apologize for the 
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depraved and bad moral conditions of society or the dishonest 
and incompetent political administrations of departments of the 
government, but to point out what the resultant of the forces, 
moral, political, and economic, are, whether it tends to promote 
justice, liberty, and the efficiency of the citizens of the state or not. 
If the resultant of these forces does not so tend, then he can only 
appeal to the inner conscience of the public with suggestions for 
the correction of their evil tendencies. Such a process must be 
continuous and must be appreciated by the citizens of the state. 
No state can survive without it. The statesman must be able 
to provide that system of justice, such that no citizen can profit 
unjustly at the expense or injury of another, and provide that 
system of education for all of the citizens which is in keeping with 
the requirements of the social, political, and economic conditions 
of the times. What ways and means shall the state provide in 
order that these requirements at all times shall be fulfilled ? 


IV 


How have the changes and progress in the development of 
principles of justice, social relations, and economic efficiency been 
affected by our industrial progress ? 


I. SOCIALIZATION OF JUSTICE 


Frederick Carl von Savigny (1817-92), who was head of the 
Department of Justice of Prussia under King Frederick William 
IV, discovered that the principles of justice have an organic growth 
as a living thing, evolving with the evolutions of races and kingdoms 
and tongues. He was the master-mind of the Historical School 
of the Law. He was a bitter enemy of enactment of laws by legis- 
latures and congresses, representatives of the people. 

The second most eminent master-student associated with the 
development of principles of justice, Bernard Windschied (1817-92), 
taught that all law flowed from the will of the sovereign, that legal 
rights were created by the adoption of ways and means, for the 
protection of the will of the sovereign. In other words, that it 
was the divine right of the ruler or sovereign to declare what the 
law is or should be. 
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With the appearance of Rudolph von Jhering (1818-92), the 
most profound student of the law the world had ever known, 
came new conceptions of the law—the change from the individual 
to the social emphasis. That is, instead of its being left to some 
individual king, sovereign, or individual to say what the law is 
or ought to be, that principles of justice are to be determined by 
the social needs of the citizens of the state, that all rights are legally 
protected interests, and that when the state by its legislatures or 
congresses determines what interests it will protect, the state sets 
forth the purposes of the law. This opens the way for the socializa- 
tion of the law. That is, to establish that system of principles of 
justice that will be to the best interests of the greatest number of the 
citizens of the state without regard to their social position or how rich 
they may be. 

Up to the beginning of the nineteenth century there were evolved 
out of the birth, growth, commercial domination, and perishing 
of world powers, two fundamental principles of the socialization 
of the law, viz., the providing of eleemosynary institutions, such 
as state asylums for the insane, reform schools for boys and girls, 
and dependent and orphan children’s homes, and also elementary 
public school systems by the state, which are sustained by general 
public funds of the state without regard to whether or not those 
who are benefited by them are able to pay anything toward 
their support, or on the ground that they are necessary for the 
promotion of the health, morals, and public welfare of the people 
at large. 

During the last fifty years, the period during which America 
and the world have been industrialized, the dominant phases of 
the development of American jurisprudence are those exhibited 
by the socialization of the law, on the one hand, along the lines of 
social insurance laws, workmen’s compensation acts which provide 
compensation for injuries, sickness, and old-age pensions, which 
are based upon the public purpose involved in providing for the 
laboring classes a normal physical existence for the whole life, 
consistent with a wholesome moral and social welfare, and in the 
regulation of hours and conditions of employment of men and 
women, prohibiting the employment of children under a certain 
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age, the fixing of a minimum wage, public health and morals; on 
the other hand, in providing such remedies by legislative action 
as eliminate the friction and economic waste arising out of conflicts 
between groups of employees and their employers over wages and 
conditions of employment. 

The former class of legislation has no longer any opposition 
on principle. It is conceded that an individual who is one of many 
thousands of employees of an employer is no longer able to contract 
on equal terms with his employer respecting wages and conditions 
of employment under modern industrial conditions. Moreover, 
all the efforts of small and large groups of working people, to protect 
themselves by mutual insurance associations of their own against 
sickness, accidents, invalidity, old age, and out-of-work, have failed 
in their purposes. 

In regard to the second class of legislation mentioned above, 
to eliminate friction and violence between workmen and their em- 
ployers, and the waste that results from them, when they have failed 
in collective bargaining respecting a just wage and rational working 
conditions, which are brought about by strikes, lockouts, picketing 
and boycotting, has not been completely solved. 

The terrible financial losses and personal violence which have 
accompanied such strikes and lockouts have led to the Canadian, 
Australian, New Zealand, and the like quasi-compulsory govern- 
ment boards of arbitration of labor disputes. In the event of 
the failure of the four American railway organizations to obtain 
concessions which they demanded of the railways, they proposed 
to strike, threatening to paralyze the entire transportation system 
of 100,000,000 people, Congress passed “sin Act to Establish an 
Eight Hour Day for Employees of Carriers Engaged in Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, and for Other Purposes.”’ 

The Adamson Law, just cited, provides for an increase of wages 
and a standard eight-hour day, and a commission to investigate 
wages, hours of labor, and working conditions of employees of 
carriers engaged in interstate and foreign commerce. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has sustained the Adamson Act. It 
naturally will be replaced by an act that will create a court vested 
with the authority to adjudicate all disputes between such employees 
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and employers when they have failed to adjust them by collective 
bargaining. 

The socialization of the law is going on through the enactment 
of laws by the states and the Congress of the United States. The 
laws reflect the development of legal principles in keeping with the 
industrial and economic development of our country. Thus fire 
insurance companies are taxed to support injured firemen; grain 
elevators are not allowed to charge more than a certain sum for 
storing grain; dogs are taxed to pay for sheep injured by them; 
coal and other mines are taxed to pay for their inspection to secure 
the safety of the miners; smelters and deep mines are prohibited 
from employing men more than eight hours; oil and gas companies 
are regulated to prevent waste; forty-six states have compensation 
acts to protect workmen against injuries. The United States passed 
laws which provide for safety appliances on railroad cars; prohibit 
the employment of children under a certain age, and the transporta- 
tion of adulterated goods and drugs; require the inspection of 
meats and live stock. It has created many commissions, such 
as the Interstate Commerce Commission, Federal Trades Commis- 
sion, Tariff Commission, the Export Board, Shipping Board, and 
many other similar commissions. Every year the legislatures 
of the states of America enact thousands of laws, all of which are 
aimed at the correction of real or supposed social and economic 
evils, which show the efforts on the part of the people to bring their 
governments into line with their conception of a free state under 
modern industrial conditions. 

The rights of a citizen are his legally protected interests. When 
the state selects the interests which it regards most worthy of 
protection, it determines the purposes for which the laws are enacted 
and the rights created. The interests protected are those that 
arise out of the ways of living developed by people living in groups 
and states. The first task of primitive man was to live. He 
sought to do those things which were pleasurable, and to avoid 
those things which were painful. Thus he adopted those ways 
of doing things which were expedient, and living in groups, there 
resulted through experience, an agreement to do that which was most 
expedient. These interests are those relations and social conditions 
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thus determined by the group or state to be the most desirable 
and valuable to the entire group or state, and it is for that reason 
that they are maintained and protected by the state. 


2. ECONOMIC CONSIDERATION—-NEED FOR CONSERVATION OF 
SOURCES OF WEALTH 


A LOOK AHEAD 


Let us take a look, say of twenty, thirty years ahead and see 
what will then be our condition. The main elements of this problem 
are three: What will our population then be? What will be our 
actual and possible resources and possibilities of productive appli- 
cation of one to the other? According to the most careful observers, 
the population of the United States in 1950 will be more than 
200,000,000. Where are these people to be employed and how 
supported ? 

We cannot adapt conditions to the future by restricting the 
growth of population. The natural increase by birth will continue. 
We cannot, did we wish it, interfere with immigration movement, 
except perhaps to enforce a more careful scrutiny of the moral 
and industrial fitness of these newcomers. Notwithstanding the 
addition of more than a million people a year from abroad, most 
of whom are men and women who must work for a living, labor 
outside of the cities was never as scarce, or wages as high as at the 
present time. The new immigrants remain in the great cities and 
add to the difficulties attending employment. 


FOUR SOURCES OF WEALTH 


Omitting the elements of the atmosphere, which contribute 
indirectly to the national economy, there are just four sources from 
which mankind must draw all natural wealth, viz., the sea, forests, 
soil, and mines. Of these the sea supplies only 2 or 3 per cent of 
man’s food. It cannot be made much more productive, and 
therefore is dropped from the calculation. The forest is valuable 
for shelter, not for food, and as an aid in production of wealth. 
The forest, once a rich heritage, is rapidly disappearing. Within 
twenty years, perhaps, we shall have nowhere east of the Rocky 
Mountains a timber product worth recording, and shall then be 
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compelled to begin in earnest the slow process of reforesting. What 
we have already done with our forests we are doing just as success- 
fully with our soils and mines. 

LAND DETERIORATION 


A very large per cent of the life-sustaining power of the soil, 
notably of the southern and eastern and New England states, 
has been wasted. Wasted in two ways: First, by physical destruc- 
tion, through the carrying away of the earth to the sea; and 
second, chemically by the withdrawal of the elements required 
by plant life. The sterility of the soil in the older, which are also 
the more hilly, portions of the cultivated country, is accounted 
for by the former cause. It may be checked or easily prevented. 
Professor Shailer says that a field lying at an angle of twenty degrees 
can be totally destroyed in a hundred plowings. This process 
of denudation of the soil has proceeded far in the South and is 
going on rapidly. Shailer estimates that in Kentucky one-tenth 
of the arable soil has thus been destroyed, much of which cannot 
be restored by any application of industry and care. 

The second cause of waste of the soil, more serious and even 
more general and speedy, is the deliberate soil exhaustion. New 
England once supported a population of farmers, but today agri- 
culture as an independent industry, able in itself to maintain a 
community, does not exist in the hilly parts of that part of the 
United States. During the last twenty years the average yield 
per acre of wheat in the United States has been from 12 to 15 
bushels per acre. The agricultural lands of Great Britain, France, 
and Germany, which have been farmed for more than a thousand 
years, produce on the average from 30 to 33 bushels of wheat per 
acre, and other cereals in proportion. Japan supports its 45,000,000 
people—30,000,000c of whom are farmers—by a cultivated area of 
but 19,000 square miles. France at the time the world’s war 
began drew five times as much wealth from the soil as she did a 
century ago. Before the world’s war began almost all of France’s 
national debt of $6,000,000,000 was held at home, and her holdings 
of foreign securities was about $15,000,000,000. 

Thus, by the adoption of the proper methods of cultivation of 
the soil, such as prevail in France and Germany, the annual pro- 
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duction of farm products of the United States could be increased 
from the minimum yield of $5,000,000,000 before the war to 
$15,000,000,000 or $20,000,000,000. 


COAL AND IRON 


The two great sources of wealth that are indispensable to the 
comfort and growth of a people are coal and iron. When a pound 
of either has been used it can never be replaced. The annual 
production of coal in 1895 was 193,000,000 tons. In 1go05 it was 
393,000,000 tons. In 1915 it rose to 531,619,000 net tons, and in 
1918 it rose to 678,212,000 net tons. Thus during the period of 
twenty-three years the consumption of coal increased 251 per cent! 
No account was taken of the vast consumption of natural gas 
and petroleum for fuel purposes. In 1950 our population will 
be more than 200,000,000. At that time the best authorities say 
that the areas of hard coal will be exhausted and a double demand 
will then be made upon the soft coal. Formerly much wood was 
used for fuel, but now scarcely any is. At that time our best and 
most convenient coal will have been so far consumed that the 
remainder can only be applied to present uses at an advanced cost, 
which would compel the entire rearrangement of industries, revolu- 
tionizing the common lot and common life. 


IRON GOING FAST 


In 1870 we produced 3,000,000 tons of iron ore. Every ten 
years to 1890 it increased 150 per cent. In 1895 our production 
was 16,000,000 tons. For the years 1902 and 1903 it was 35,000,000. 
It rose in 1905 to 42,000,000 tons, and again in 1915 to 55,526,000, 
and in 1916 it became 75,168,000 tons! The increase in consump- 
tion of iron during the twenty years, 1895-1915, was nearly 400 
per cent. 

All of the ore deposits of national importance have been known 
for twenty years. There is no substitute for iron whose production 
and preparation for its main practical uses is not far more expensive. 
By tariff and otherwise, every effort has been made to stimulate 
its consumption. Not merely our manufacturing industries, but 
our whole complex industrial life, so intimately built upon cheap 
iron and coal will feel:‘the strain and must suffer realignment. The 
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peril is not one of remote time but of this generation. Their 
exhaustion in central Europe is one of the great factors among 
the causes of the world’s war. Where is there a sign of preparation 
for it? 

During the period, 1545-1624, the Portuguese took from 
Japan 60,000,000 pounds sterling of gold and silver. From 
1611 to 1710 the Dutch imported from Japan 43,000,000 pounds 
sterling of gold and silver, or in all, Europe obtained from 1545 
to 1710, $515,000,000 gold and silver. Very little was obtained 
thereafter, owing to the sound financial policy of the Minister of 
Finance introduced in 1710, which you may learn from the following: 


A thousand years ago gold and silver and copper were unknown in Japan, 
yet there was no lack of necessaries. The earth was fertile, and this produced 
the best sort of wealth. Gangin was the first prince who caused the mines to be 
diligently worked, and during his reign so great a quantity of gold and silver 
was extracted from them as no one could have formed any conception of, and 
since these metals resemble the bones of the human body, inasmuch as what 
is once extracted from the earth is not reproduced, if the mines continue to 
be thus wrought, in less than a thousand years they will be exhausted. 

Since these metals were discovered the heart of man has become more and 
more depraved. With the exception of medicines (European drugs), we can 
dispense with everything that is brought to us from abroad. The stuffs 
(cloths) and other articles are of no real benefit to us. If we squander 
our treasures in exchange for them, what shall we subsist upon? Let the succes- 
sors of Gangin reflect upon this matter, and the wealth of Japan will last as 
long as the heavens and the earth. 


Through a bloody war of thirteen years the Spaniards were 
expelled from Japan in 1625. The principal reasons which pre- 
vented the Spaniards from enslaving the Japanese were two: 
The Japanese had the knowledge of the use of steel weapons, armor 
and horses, but no firearms; and primarily the Mexicans believed 
in a Messiah, and when Cortez craftily announced himself as the 
emissary of this heavenly personage, Montezuma was credulous 
enough to believe, to yield to him possession of his person, and to 
advise his people to surrender themselves to the stranger. The 
Japanese, being Buddhists, looked for no Messiah, and in the self- 
reliance of an ancient creed, regarded the strangers more with 
disdain than fear. They regarded the strangers as barbarians, 
who were shrewd traders, but held no reverence for them. 
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Shall America, Russia, their Allies, and the Neutrals, be duped 
by the Teuton propaganda of Pan-Germanism in the same fashion 
as were the Mexicans, South Americans, the West and East Indies, 
by the Spanish conquerors ? 

If we were today only as wise as the Japanese Prime Minister 
was in 1710, then our statesmen would adopt his policy and not 
export in the future a pound of the product of our mines, excepting 
in emergencies such as the world’s war, but limit the exports of the 
United States to the products of the soil and things produced 
thereform, for not a pound of coal, or of any mineral once removed 
from the mines, can ever be replaced. But the products of the 
soil can by skilful cultivation be steadily increased and the soil 
be kept in as good condition, and in most parts of the country in 
better condition, than it now is. The high way to success of the 
American in the future must be fashioned from the common clod 
under his feet. He must cease to stimulate his industries and exert 
himself in the improvement of the production of the products of the 
farms. 

V 

What are the means, if any, for destroying or preventing the develop- 
ment of the germs which cause political decay, and which have been 
fatal to civilizations and their governmental organizations in the past, 
which America must recognize in order to prevent the decay of our 
government and its institutions, and make them the easy prey of internal 
and external enemies ? 

The French, through the instrumentality of Napoleon, conquered 
almost the whole of Europe and ruled and governed it for a decade 
of years. Yet the defeat of Napoleon and the passing of the French 
dominion over the countries which he had conquered did not 
result in the extinction of the French civilization nor in a great 
moral degradation of her people. This is proved by the successes 
of the French nation in the world’s war. The French nation in 
proportion to its population is the equal, if not the superior, of 
any of the belligerent nations in the great national virtues, courage, 
self-denial, morals, thrift, national organization, and intellectual 
gifts of the highest order. 

That the French nation has not gone the way of earlier world 
conquerors is, we think, due to the socializing principles of justice 
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found in the Code Napoleon and its development, the abolition of 
hereditary aristocracy and primogenitureship, the limitation of 
testamentary disposition of property, the introduction of uniform 
legal procedure in the administration of the law by the courts, 
the nationalization of educational institutions and elementary 
schools, the introduction of vocational educational training, social 
insurance for the working classes, and the establishment of many 
devices for the encouragement of efficiency and economic thrift 
of the common people. The war has not redeemed France, as 
some are wont to say. It has merely revealed France—that France 
whose national life has been developed under the democratization 
of its institutions, the foundation of which was the Code Napoleon. 

The illustration and analysis given shows that the minimum 
requirements for the prevention of political decay of modern gov- 
ernments and their institutions are three: 

1. The preservation of liberty and opportunity to earn a living 
for every citizen, and the conservation of minerals, soil, forests, and 
all of our national resources, and the provision of national schemes 
for encouraging universal thrift. 

2. Industrial efficiency, the conservation of the family, and the 
nationalization of a vocational educational system. 

3. The elimination of political waste. Universal and compul- 
sory military and naval service with adequate equipment. The 
promotion of justice. 

All of these requirements are substantially provided for under 
the Napoleon Code, as develoy:ed during the last century. None 
of them in fact existed under the Roman imperial system of govern- 
ment, and that of the other world-powers which have perished. 
They all were present in the German imperial political system, in 
their highest perfection, excepting the provision for individual 
liberty. There, hereditary aristocracy, materialistic as well as 
social and political were dominant. Universal suffrage was a 
mere form. All of the political power of the national importance 
was centered in the German Emperor and those whom he personally 
selected, and they were responsible to no one but him. Thus he was. 
able to plunge the entire world into the world’s war. 

The political organization of Great Britain provided for these 
requirements only in part. It still retains hereditary aristocracy, 
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and has not abolished primogenitureship. Nor has it established 
a national compulsory common school system with vocational 
training for the masses. It has also not conserved its supply of 
coal, nor divided up its landed estates for agricultural purposes. 
Hence, it has failed to create a source from which to draw men 
with the best brains properly skilled not only to direct its affairs 
of state, but also to direct its industrial activities most wisely. 
It failed to create a deep interest in the minds of the masses in 
the welfare of their own government. Not only have its statesmen 
failed during the last thirty years to cope with the efficiency of 
the organization of the German government, but also failed to 
successfully compete with the efficiency of the German industrial 
organization. The aristocratic breed of English statesmen dis- 
appeared during the first three years of the world’s war from the 
management of their part in the same. 

In the United States we fail to meet these requirements in many 
particulars. On the one hand, we have too much public and private 
charity, and on the other hand, we have too little protection of the 
workman and his family against the hazards of our industrial life. 
The workman’s family lives under a constant dread of want on 
account of sickness, invalidity, old age, out-of-work, and the high 
cost of living. For decades our industries have been over-developed 
by artificial stimulation, at the expense of the neglect of the proper 
cultivation and conservation of our farms. The products of our 
mines and forests have been wasted. ‘The efficiency of our indus- 
trial life has suffered greatly by the lack of universal vocational 
training in our common school system. The waste due to inefficient 
administration of our municipal, state, and federal governments 
is colossal. It alone would support the entire outlay of the cost 
of administration of the navies, armies, and governments of conti- 
nental Europe at the beginning of the world’s war (1914). 

There is but one excuse for government, but one use for law— 
the preservation of liberty—to give to each man his own, to secure 
to the farmer what he produces from the soil, the mechanic what 
he invents and makes, to the artist what he creates, the thinker 
the right to express his thoughts. Liberty is the breadth of progress. 

The chief problem of a government in its relation to the world’s 
commerce is to maintain a high average efficiency of the productive 
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capacity of its citizens, and thereby to be able to take part in the 
world’s business on equal terms with its competitors. 

Unwise control of vast concentrations of wealth by the world- 
conquering powers wrecked their moral, economic, and political 
organizations. These destructive forces which arise from the 
uses to which vast concentrations of wealth are put, or the manner 
in which they are spent, whether in luxurious living, gambling, 
and corruption of politics, are independent of the manner in which 
they have been accumulated. All wealth represents so much 
work—human effort. 

The economic return for the expenditure of money varies from 
pure waste, and in fact a destructive result, to 100 per cent or more 
return. If I expend $5,000 in building apartments or a barn, 
useful to the community, I get a full return; if I spend the $5,000 
for digging useless holes in a field, I get no return for the money, 
but have done a damage. The reward to the laborer is as much 
in one case as in the other. A German community, the Dutch 
people, the French and Japanese, owing to their national traits 
of thrift, receive a very large percentage of a full economic return 
for their expenditures of wealth. In America it varies from a 
gross waste to a full return. 

The world’s war developed many improved methods of adminis- 
tration and introduced many new economies, both private and na- 
tional in character, and has made long strides toward the establish- 
ment of the means to save us from the pending disaster, which 
destroyed the older powers who had conquered the world, by hasten- 
ing the perfection of the minimum requirements stated above. 


I. PRESERVATION OF THE LIBERTIES AND MATERIAL 
OPPORTUNITIES OF THE CITIZENS 


The preservation of the liberties of the citizens is secured by the 
state and federal constitutions. The preservation of the opportuni- 
ties of our citizens depends largely upon the conservation of and 
regulation of the use of the products of our forests, mines and soil, 
and the prevention of private monopolies and the granting of special 
privileges to the few, which are matters of efficient federal and state 


legislation. 
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2. INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY AND THE CONSERVATION OF THE 
FAMILY, AND NATIONALIZATION OF A VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


There will be competition whether gas engine or electric motor 
is to be used, whether a local stream turbine plant is to be installed, 
or power brought from a long distance transmission system. But 
the decision will be made on the basis of the relative economy in 
each process. 

Financial manipulation for the mere acquisition of more money, 
without regard to constructive economical organization, will 
necessarily be impossible. There must be an active co-operation 
between all producers, from the unskilled laborer to the master 
mind which directs a huge industrial organization. Such active 
co-operation presupposes that everybody feels personally interested 
in the industrial economy. This presupposes that the fear of 
unemployment, of sickness, and old age has been relegated to the 
relics of barbarism, and everybody is assured an appropriate living, 
is assured employment when able to work, and protected against 
want, maintained in his or her standard living when not able to 
work—not as a matter of charity, but as an obvious and self-evident 
duty of society toward the individual. 

This can be accomplished as it has been done in other countries, 
by effective social legislation. - 

As a mainstay of support effecting all of these constructive 
measures, Our common compulsory school system with advanced 
vocational training must be vastly improved and extended in its 
organization, and the thoroughness of its instruction which must 
be maintained in keeping with the requirements of our social, 
economic, and political development. This is necessary, not only 
to maintain industrial efficiency, but also is the best means for de- 
veloping industrial and political leaders from the masses, and pro- 
viding an intelligent population of voters to whom the national 
leaders can make appeals on national questions and have them re- 
ceive intelligent consideration. 

These fatal diseases can be determined with no great difficulty. 
It is a harder task to provide the ways and means to overcome 
them. ‘These ways and means can be created through the existing 
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knowledge of the most efficient forms of organization of our industrial, 
social, and political institutions. We must provide new and exacting 
methods of economy, not only in conserving our timber, mines 
and soil, but also every human effort from that of the common 
laborer to the master mind which directs a large industrial organi- 
zation. We must not only provide the man who works an oppor- 
tunity to earn a living, but also to see to it that all who are able 
to work earn their own living, surrounded by incorruptible adminis- 
tration of just laws. He must be provided with an educational 
system in keeping with the social, industrial, and political conditions 
of the times. 


3. THE ELIMINATION OF POLITICAL WASTE; UNIVERSAL AND 
COMPULSORY MILITARY AND NAVAL SERVICE WITH ADE- 
QUATE EQUIPMENT; THE PROMOTION OF JUSTICE 


We must infuse into the administration of our municipal, state 
and federal governments, economies in expenses and amount of labor 
used, and place the ablest and best trained brains at the head of 
affairs. 

These constitute our necessary efficient and potential resources. 
They can only be defended and preserved by a military organization 
and equipment, scientific, up to date, universal and on a scale 
commensurate with the resources of our country. 
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ABSTRACT 

Giddings’ concept of the consciousness of kind as the elemental aspect of human 
association is strengthened and clarified in the light of a recent development in psychol- 
ogy—the conditioned response. This latter, the transfer of associations and the con- 
ditioning of emotions, has been demonstrated by Pavlow’s experiments with the sali- 
vary reflexes of dogs and John B. Watson’s experiments with the emotional reactions 
of infants. This psychological mechanism clarifies many of the more obscure aspects 
of the Giddings concept, and in it one of the forces active in the determination of kind 
is discovered. 

When Franklin H. Giddings published his Principles of Sociology 
in 1896, he gave to the literature of sociology one of the first compre- 
hensive expositions of the subjective aspects of human association. 
In its objective phases, sociological writers had carried their study 
of group life far, but the basic principles underlying societal rela- 
tions had by no means received adequate attention. The bond of 
unity underlying group cohesion had not been analyzed. Aristotle’s 
dictum that man is a political animal was accepted axiomatically; 
and in a general way it was recognized that birds of a feather flock 
together. But the why of the matter had not been developed. It 
was to meet this need that Giddings formulated his consciousness 
of kind, which, as he conceived it, ‘‘is the original and elementary 
subjective fact in society.’* Here, to him, is the point of departure 
for all interpretations of social life; and here, the distinguishing 
factor between what may rightly be called society and mere gregari- 
ousness.? A psychological foundation for social analysis was thus 

* The Principles of Sociology, p. 17. 

2 Principles, p. 19; cf. Studies in the Theory of Human Society, chap. xv, “Plural- 
istic Behavior,” pp. 249-90. Here Giddings makes consciousness of kind a phase of a 


somewhat more general process, the like reaction to like stimulus. But in this reaction 
to like stimulus, the consciousness of kind is the elemental fact. 
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introduced with the publication of this work, and whatever may be 
the judgment concerning the superstructure of the system of sociol- 
ogy erected by Giddings, it must be agreed that in this psychological 
and subjective approach ‘his contribution has greatly enriched the 
field of human knowledge. 

Consciousness of kind, simply defined, is ‘‘a state of conscious” 
ness in which any being, whether high or low in the scale of life, 
recognizes another conscious being as of like kind with itself.’ 
This has been elaborated by Giddings at great length in his extended 
writing.? It is the purpose of the writers to examine most briefly 
those factors that determine what constitutes a kind, to regard them 
in the light of a recent development in modern psychology, and to 
suggest certain bearings of this latter upon Giddings’ doctrine as 
originally formulated. In no way is this to be construed as invali- 
dating the earlier analysis; it merely strengthens it by bringing 
into support of it recent facts of psychology, facts which were 
unknown at the end of the last century when the Principles was 
published. 

It is clearly true that “our conduct towards those whom wev 
feel to be most like ourselves is instinctively and rationally different 
from our conduct towards others whom we believe to be less like 
ourselves.” What, then, lies behind our beliefs as to whom we 
shall include in our kind? It is no simple matter to answer this. 
Giddings himself has clearly recognized the subtleties involved: 
“«. . . consciousness of kind is an ever changing state of mind’ 
It is not to be once and for all identified with the consciousness of 
species, or of race, or of class, or of similarity of moral nature, 
although at any given moment it may, in fact, be identical with any 
one of these.”* In later works Giddings has sought out more 
definitely the elements of his principle: consciousness of kind is 


* Principles, p. 17. 

2Cf. Elements of Sociology, chap. v; and especially, Studies in the Theory of 
Human Society, where the doctrine has received its latest formulation and interpre- 
tation. Also Descriptive and Historical Sociology, Part I1, chap. iii., and Inductive 
Sociology, Part II. 

3 Principles, p. 18. 

4Op. cit., p. xiv, Preface to 3d edition. Cf. “The Mind of the Many” in 
Studies in the Theory of Human Society, pp. 154-74. 
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seen to be a compound of organic sympathy, perception of resem- 
blance, conscious or reflective sympathy, affection, and the desire 
for recognition. The perception of kind, without elaborating the 
above, is obviously based on two phases of recognition: (1) exter- 
nal, physical resemblances; (2) emotional, psychological resem- 
blances.? The two, quite clearly, usually blend into each other. 

Objectively kind is a matter of like physical appearance: a 
matter of race, size, color, stature, sex, age, etc., and these are funda- 
mental, it would seem, in what Giddings calls organic sympathy.’ 
The observer sees the physical appearances of another, and feels 
resemblance in his reaction to the other as stimulus, and according 
to the degree of resemblance to self, the matter of kind is deter- 
mined. Fundamental in this, and underlying the reactions, is 
organic sympathy. This organic sympathy may be traced through 
the history of life from amoeba to man. To Giddings it is one of 
the great co-operating causes in the origin of species, and a chief 
factor in what he has called ‘‘anthropogenic association.” Like 
reaction to like stimulus is to be understood in terms of it.4 

Subjectively the problem is more difficult of analysis. Here 
kind rests on likemindedness, common interest, mutual desires, 
feelings, sentiments, and tastes.’ This explains how diversified 
physical types may on occasion work harmoniously for a given end 
—and so far as the attainment of that end is concerned, constitute 
a kind. It also suggests that individuals who recognize others as 
their kind in one respect or interest may not consider them as of 
their kind when other interests are involved. The loyal democrat 
is one with a protectionist in some common religion, but when poli- 
tics is concerned they are of different social groups (kinds). The 
black man and the white may be of the same kind politically in the 
South, but there the community ends. Thus it is clear that on the 

t Elements of Sociology, p. 66; Inductive Sociology, p. 99; Studies in the Theory of 
Human Society, p. 165; Descriptive and Historical Sociology, p. 289. 

2 Inductive Sociology, pp. 46 ff.; Descriptive and Historical Sociology, Part II, chap. 
iii, pp. 275 ff.; Studies in the Theory of Human Society, p. 165. 

3 Elements, pp. 59-62; Inductive Sociology, pp. 46-55. 

4 Principles, Book III, chap. ii; Inductive Sociology, pp. 91-94. 

5 Inductive Sociology, pp. 91-100; Studies in the Theory of Human Society, pp. 
257-61. 
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subjective side the determination of the factors underlying the kind 
is not simple. And on this side kind itself is a varying concept. 
On the objective side the stability of kind is obviously greater. All 
of this the writers feel Giddings has implied, and in general would 
agree with. Which is more fundamental, the subjective or the 
objective phase, is not clear. In the long run are those we select 
as of our kind chosen because of physical resemblance, or on the 
basis of mental resemblance? Or both? To the writers it would 
seem that no hard-and-fast rule applies, but in a general way it 
appears that in selecting those with whom we would consort, a 
certain physical limit is set: white men do consort with white, 
blacks with blacks, yellow with yellow, etc. Types go with types. 
This, of course, in a general way." 

Leaving for the moment this altogether too brief statement of 
the factors entering into the determination of kind, consideration 
must be given to a psychological mechanism that throws further 
light upon, and refines, the foregoing analysis. We refer to the 
‘conditioned response.” 

Pavlow’s experiments with salivary reflexes of dogs are now 
generally familiar. How the sight of food causes the flow of gastric 
juices, and how the sounding of a bell simultaneously with the stimu- 
lation through the food soon builds up an association which makes 
for the flow of the juices when only the bell is sounded, is clear. It 
is also now evident that habit response in man may be similarly 
conditioned, and a response, originally excited by a single stimulus, 
may eventually be produced by a multiplicity of stimuli. The 
experiments of John B. Watson, especially, have demonstrated 
this? He shows, for example, that originally the child gives a fear 
reaction to only two stimuli: a loud sound and a sudden release of 
support. If a rat (which originally the child does not fear) is 
shown at the moment the sound is produced, and this repeated a 
few times, in due course the sight of the rat alone will bring the fear 

* Cf. Studies in the Theory of Human Society, “The Mind of the Many” and 


‘*Pluralistic Behavior.” The importance of mental resemblance is stressed through 
all of Giddings’ work. The real problem is to determine what underlies this mental 


resemblance. 
2 Psychology from the Stand point of a Behaviorist, pp. 28-38, 199-200. 


3 Ibid. 
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reactions. And more than that, the rat itself then becomes an 
object to which other objects may be conditioned to produce the 
fear reaction. In this manner, by compounding, conditioning, and 
reconditioning, the vast array of phobias that torments mankind 
is brought into existence. ‘‘In general, then, it seems safe to say 
that when an emotionally exciting object stimulates the subject 
simultaneously with one not emotionally exciting, the iatter may in 
turn (often after one such joint stimulation) arouse the same emo- 
tional reaction as the former.”* The mechanism seems clear, but 
may be further illustrated. A young man is jilted by a woman; 
toward her he feels the utmost hatred and contempt. This is, by 
association, extended to womankind in general, and a misogynist 
results. According to the Watson formulation, a child reared by a 
mechanical man would, because it satisfied the primal needs of life, 
have feelings resembling those of affection toward the automaton, 
and would extend these feelings to other mechanical men—and 
include them in its own kind. The man whose wife dies during an 
operation blames not only the doctor concerned, but conditions his 
hatred to all surgeons. A first-generation foreigner, with his man- 
nerisms and uncouthness, displeases an individual of Puritan 
extraction: the displeasure is then transferred to the entire group 
of which the original foreigner is a member.” 

The relation of this brief analysis to that with which this note 
began now becomes apparent. Kind itself, in addition to mere physi- 
cal appearance, of mere likemindedness, may be, in many instances, 
in part at least, determined by this process of conditioned response.’ 
The entire learning process is a function of this conditioning.* The 
concept of kind is consequently bound up in it. Some further 
examples will make this evident. The particular Jew whose bear- 

* Op. cit., p. 214. 

2 The entire process of “Americanization” is one of reconditioning. Clark Wiss- 
ler, in Man and Culture, makes an interesting application of the conditioning process 
and shows how in the earliest years of life the individual has his respcases conditioned 


to a given culture. This further clarifies the concept of kind. The Indian is made an 
Indian—of the Indian kind—because of his early surroundings. Cf. Man and Culture, 
Part III, chap. xii, especially pp. 253-65. 

3 Wissler, op. cit., pp. 266 ff. 

4 Cf. R.S. Woodworth, Dynamic Psychology, pp. 77-152; Robinson and Robinson, 
Readings in General Psychology, pp. 91-92; A. I. Gates, Psychology for Students of 
Education, pp. 207-376, for further applications of the conditioning process. 
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ing, mannerisms, and conduct excite a feeling of strangeness or 
repulsion is in part no doubt the cause of the ill feeling toward his 
race as a whole. The modern negro, his ancestors still fresh in 
memory as slaves and menials, is the victim, by association and 
conditioning, of the slave psychology. The foreigner with the 
name suffixed with a ski, regardless of rank or attainment, in the 
general mind is regarded with distrust, largely because his name is 
conditioned by the misgivings produced by some first-generation 
countryman whose conduct has not conformed to the mode of 
American behavior—whose reactions themselves are conditioned 
to an alien culture. And how many are the unfortunates who are 
social outcasts because, holding what to them seem sound doctrines, 
they, by conditioning, are linked with what the popular mind 
calls “‘Red” or Bolshevik ? 

Thus, while kind may be in part a function of physical appear- 
ance, while it may be a function of similarity of interests, feelings, 
and the like—still, by this process of reconditioning, even the person 
who bears characteristics of the self may yet, by a conditioned 
reaction, by means of which some trait or characteristic has been 
associated with some unpleasantness or idiosyncrasy, be conceived 
of not as of the kind, but as an outlander. The cultured, refined, 
blond, and regularly featured Jew or Jewess, even though once 
unknowingly accepted, is dropped, perhaps unconsciously, but 
generally nevertheless, from the Gentile’s kind. The feeling against 
the more grating race-mate is carried over; the conditioned response 
has made former associates now of another kind, although in inter- 
ests and appearance they are yet as one. 

In summary, we may say that while all that Giddings has 
analyzed is true, there is this additional factor operating much of 
the time in determining the characteristics of the kind. Here we 
have one of the elements underlying the choice of kind-mates, and 
one of the important factors behind the ‘‘laws of social choice,” 
the determination of which, according to Giddings, is one oi 
the sociologists’ main quests." The transfer of emotions and the 

* Principles, pp. 76, 404 ff. Giddings himself appreciates thoroughly the impor- 
tance of the conditioned response in human mental life, but he has not in his writing 


made the direct application of this mechanism to his own concept of consciousness of 
kind, as the writers have tried to do. Cf. Studies in the Theory of Human Society, 
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conditioning of emotions in many cases are seen as important factors 
in explaining what constitutes or determines those who are to be 
regarded as group mates. The conditioned response is, further, 
often the bond uniting emotional response with physical types; it 
is frequently the cause of the subtleties underlying the instability 
of kind on its subjective side—subtleties which Giddings himself 
recognized. ‘The conditioned response, then, must be taken into 
consideration in all discussion which turns upon the consciousness 
of kind, and in all discussion which is based upon a subjective 
approach to the analysis of human group life. 
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ABSTRACT 


From a survey of the com tive extent of social yg ar among the various 
races and nationalities in the United States which Dr. H Laughlin p for 
the House Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, he conahaied t “the 
recent immigrants . . present a higher percentage of inborn socially inadequate 
qualities than do the older stocks.” An examination of his data and methods of 
analysis proves this conclusion to be unfounded. (1) His data are incomplete and 
statistically biased, as proved by the relatively large probable errors of the samples 
chosen. (2) The “quotas” for the various races and nationalities are derived without 
— regard for the homogeneity of the facts compared. (3) The statistics disclose 

arger differential ratios between the older immigrant stocks and the natives than 
between the recent and older immigrant stocks. (4) Quotas for recent immigrant 
stocks are actually lower than the quotas for the older stocks, native and immigrant, 
in seven out of the nine inadequacies studied. (5) Finally, tests by the methods of 
correlation not only further prove the unreliability of Dr. Laughlin’s data, they also 
— -_ possible support for his assumption that social inadequacies are racially 
inborn values. 


On November 21, 1922, Dr. Harry H. Laughlin, staff member 
of the Eugenics Record Office of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, D.C., and “expert eugenics agent’”’ of the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization of the House of Representatives, 
appeared before that committee with the results of a study which he 
had made on the “individual physical, mental and moral quality, 
and more particularly the potentiality of the immigrant as a parent 
of desirable Americans of the future.”* 

As a basis for this study he had taken “the occurrence of the 
degree of specific degeneracy within the several nativity and racial 
groups of the United States’’ as revealed by an enumeration “of 
the inmates of the custodial institutions of the several states and of 
the Federal Government.’*? Ten such degeneracies, or “social 
inadequacies,’ were subjected to this analysis, as follows: (1) 
Feeble-mindedness; (2) insanity; (3) crime; (4) epilepsy; (5) ine- 
briety (including drug habitués); (6) disease (including tuberculosis, 

* Hearings before the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, House of 


Representatives, 67th Congress, Third Session, November 21, 1922, p. 729. The 
Report, as Serial 7-C, was released by the Superintendent of Documents in July, 1923. 
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syphilis, leprosy, and other chronic infections and legally separable 
diseases); (7) blindness; (8) deafness; (9) deformity (including 
cripples and ruptured); and (10) dependents (including orphans, 
ne’er-do-wells, the homeless, tramps and paupers).' 

In this investigation Dr. Laughlin claims to have found “a 
measure of degeneracy which characterizes the several nativity 
groups of the United States.’? ‘“‘The differences in institutional 
ratios, by races and nativity groups, found by these studies,” he 
asserts, ‘‘represent real differences in social values, which represent, 
in turn, real differences in inborn values of the family stocks from 
which the particular inmates have sprung. These degeneracies 
and hereditary handicaps are inherent in the blood.’ He further 
asserts that “making all logical allowances for environmental con- 
ditions, which may be unfavorable to the immigrant, the recent 
immigrants, as a whole, present a higher percentage of inborn 
socially inadequate qualities than do the older stocks.’ (5) It goes 
without saying, therefore, that not the adequacy of the individual, 
but that of his family, race, or nationality becomes the test of his 
admissibility into the United States.‘ 

Now, these conclusions are of serious import not alone to the 
theoretical eugenist and sociologist. They are of immediate and 
practical value to the statesman. It is upon such evidence, for 
instance, that rests the major part of the argument for changing 
the base year of our percentum immigration law from 1910 to 1890. 
Greater assurance of their validity might, therefore, be asked for 
than the mere testimony of the chairman of the committee that he 
had examined Dr. Laughlin’s “data and charts” and had found 
them “both biologically and statistically thorough, and apparently 
sound.’ In fact, even a casual perusal of the ‘‘Hearings’”’ will raise 
several serious doubts. For instance, as a biologist, does Dr. 
Laughlin really care to go on record as claiming that deformity can 
be proven a race characteristic and racially heritable? Or that the 


state of being an orphan is hereditary ? 


t P. 730. 3P. 752. 5P. 748. 

*P. 733. *P. 755. 

6P. 731. The chairman, Mr. Johnson, is president of the Eugenics Research 
Association. 
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But it is not necessary at this point to enter upon a detailed 
analysis of Dr. Laughlin’s biological assumptions. Of these we 
will speak later. Here it should be noted that primarily Dr. Laugh- 
lin’s is a statistical study. It is a study of “data and charts.” And 
when examined in the light of elementary principles of statistics it 
is found that he had built upon three very doubtful premises; 
namely, 

I. That an enumeration of these institutions, and particularly 
the enumeration as conducted by himself, sufficiently reveals the 
proportionate occurrence of these inadequacies among the various 
race and nativity groups. 

II. That the data as gathered disclose significant differential 
occurrences among the various races and nationalities. 

III. That the mere occurrence of an inadequacy within a group 
of individuals of a given race or nativity is a valid proof of the exist- 
ence of susceptibilities toward the inadequacy as an inborn racial 
quality—Dr. Laughlin’s fundamental biological assumption. 


I 


A. Sufficient ground exists to doubt that “a statistical survey 
of the race or nationality . . . . of the inmates of the custodial 
institutions of the several States and of the Federal Government”’ 
“most accurately and profitably”’ reveals the “occurrence of the 
degree of specific degeneracy within the several nativity and racial 
groups of the United States.’* For instance, Dr. Laughlin himself 
admits “that only about 5 per cent of the feeble-minded persons 
needing custodial care are actually receiving it from their respective 
states. The rest remain in the care of their own families... . . - 
Obviously, those families which by virtue of their better economic 
status can take care of their feeble-minded at home will be most 
inadequately represented in the statistics of the institutions for the 
feeble-minded. Without seeking further proof, it may be confi- 
dently asserted that these would generally be the families of the 
older American and earlier immigrant stocks, who in the course of 
a longer sojourn in this country, have established themselves in 
economic competence. Conversely, poorer families, economically 


tP. 730. 736. 
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speaking, will have relatively larger proportionate institutional 
representation. In general these are the families of our more recent 
immigrants. 

That this would hold true with varying proportions in the case 
of most of the remaining inadequacies is a foregone conclusion. The 
more economically competent will take care of their own insane, 
their epileptics, their deaf, their blind, their deformed, their orphans 
etc., either within the family circle or in private sanitaria. On 
the other hand, the inadequates from among the foreign born and 
economically less able families will become inmates of our custodial 
institutions in apparently disproportionate numbers. 

B. But besides this fundamental fallacy Dr. Laughlin further 
qualifies the soundness of his enumeration: (a) through an unrepre- 
sentative territorial selection of his data, and (b) through a misinter- 
pretation of these data in terms of an arbitrarily determined 
“quota.” 

a) At the time of the survey,’ in 1921, there were 657 state and 
federal custodial institutions in the continental United States. Dr. 
Laughlin’s study is based on information received from only 
445 of these. A complete statistical census of all the institutions 
taken in 1916 showed a total inmate population of 394,991. Dr. 
Laughlin’s inventory of the 445 institutions in 1921 yielded only 
210,835 inmates, or a little over 50 per cent of the 1916 figures. 
Now, for diagnostic purposes, this sample of 50 per cent of the cases 
is quite acceptable. But for a racial-nativity analysis a sample to 
be acceptable must first be statistically weighted in accordance with 
the racial heterogeneity of our states. 

As is well known, our foreign-born population, especially the 
immigrants of the last thirty to forty years, are concentrated in our 
industrial states. The percentage of foreign born in the population 
of North Carolina, according to the census of 1920, was 0.3; of 
Rhode Island it was 28.7, to take the two extremes. Under the 
circumstances Dr. Laughlin’s data should have been “corrected”’ 
for this selective factor in the enumeration, as well as for the age 
and sex distribution of each nativity group and for each of the vari- 
ous states. One or two examples will illustrate the point. 


*P. 734. 
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In the first two columns of Table I, which follows, are arranged 
the forty-eight states and the District of Columbia in order of the 
per cent proportion of their foreign-born population as of 1920. In 
the last two columns are shown the states for which Dr. Laughlin 
failed to secure data for the feeble-minded and the insane. A com- 
parison of the four columns readily discloses the fact that as many 
as sixteen of the twenty-four states lowest in percentage, but only 
eight of the twenty-four states highest in percentage of foreign-born 
were omitted in the enumeration of the feeble-minded, and that seven 
of the lowest twenty-four states, with 15,555 inmates, and five of the 
highest twenty-four, with only 3,094 inmates, were omitted in the 
enumeration of the insane. Not that these omissions were inten- 
tional. For, as noted above, not all the institutions circularized 
returned the desired information.' But the native proportions of 
the omitted feeble-minded of the sixteen states, and the native pro- 
portions of the omitted 15,555 insane of the seven states, if added to 
the inadequates credited by Dr. Laughlin to the “native’’ groups 
would appreciably decrease their relatively favorable standing. 

To obviate this criticism Dr. Laughlin proposes to test the repre- 
sentativeness of his data by means of the “probable error.’* The 
probable error is a mathematically determined quantity which indi- 
cates the limits within which a given statistical constant would 
fluctuate if more or larger samples of the groups of facts measured 
were taken. For instance, suppose we wished to determine the 
average height of a student body of an institution with an enrolment 
of 6,000. The statistician need not measure the height of every one 
of the 6,000 students. He would merely measure at random such 
student groups as the largest class in Freshman English, the largest 
class in Sophomore political science, the largest class in Junior eco- 
nomics, and the largest class in Senior social ethics. He would thus 
secure a set of measurements, say, of only 600, or 10 per cent of all 
the students. Say, further, that the computed average, or mean, 
amounted to 67 inches; also that P.E.=+o0.5. This on the basis 

* It should be noted also that not all the states institutionalize their inadequates 
to the same extent, and the states which provide least institutional care for their 


inadequates are among the most “native” states, that is, the states below the Mason 
and Dixon line. 


2 Op. cit., p. 734. 
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TABLE I 
STATES OMITTED IN ENUMERATION* 


Percentage |  Feeble- 
States Minded Insane 

South Carolina........... 0.4 1,791 
Kentucky............... 1.3 353 4,376 
West Virginia............ 4.2 —— |.......... 
6.2 588 2,976 
District of Columbia..... . 6.5 
7.0 
New Mexico............. | ——— |.......... 
1,188 
12.6 | —— |.......... 
South Dakota........... 12.9 
229 
Pennsylvania............ 
Washington............. 
Minnesota............... 20.4 
Connecticut............. 27.3 
Rhode Island............ 1,349 

2,645 18,649 


* The dashes (—) and figures indicate the states omitted. The figures 
are for the inmates as enumerated in 1916. 


t The median state. 
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of the mathematical theory of probabilities means that if he had 
measured every one of the 6,000 students the chances are even that 
the calculated mean would still have been found to lie between 66.5 
and 67.5 inches, that is67+0.5 inches. But supposing, on the other 
hand, that as many as 50 per cent of the Freshmen only were meas- 
ured, and the average of say, 65 inches obtained. A P.E. would be 
meaningless as indicative of the limits of the mean of the whole of 
the student population. The logical fact would remain that the 
mean height of Freshmen cannot be taken to represent the stature 
of the upperclassmen, no more than it can be taken to measure their 
own ultimate height when they reach the Sophomore, Junior, and 
Senior years. 

So it is with the case at hand. An enumeration of the institu- 
tionalized inmates of the states with relatively large foreign-born 
populations cannot be taken as representing fairly the race and 
nativity distributions of inmates in institutions of states where 
the population is mostly native. The probable errcr measures the 
limits of the mathematical values of statistical samples only in the 
case when the samples are drawn from a homogeneous mass of data. 

As a matter of fact, after he obtains his probable errors, Dr. 
Laughlin proceeds promptly to neglect them in his analysis. The 
reason, of course, is clear. Dr. Laughlin was told by one of his 
colleagues' that a finding should be at least two or three times larger 
than its P.E. in order to be statistically reliable. Also that, “a 
per cent distribution of less than 5 invalidates the significance of the 
accompanying P.E.” But in case after case the P.E. obtained by 
Dr. Laughlin invalidated his findings. In the racial-nativities 
measured for feeble-mindedness the P.E.’s are large enough to invali- 
date the findings in 14 of the 32 groups. In the case of epilepsy the 
findings of 11 of the 29 groups are unacceptable for the same reason. 
In tuberculosis the finding for Mexico is 6+16; for Switzerland 
11+22. In blindness 3 of the 9 groups, in deformity 4 of the 9 
groups, in dependency 6 of the cases are thus invalidated.* Yet all 
these findings Dr. Laughlin absorbs into his generalized data without 
making the slightest allowance for the P.E.’s whatsoever. 


* Pp. 772-73- 
* See Hearings, Figures 1 to 9. 
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b) After selecting doubtful samples for an incomplete enumera- 
tion, and after neglecting the limiting probabilities which he had 
himself set up as necessary correctives, Dr. Laughlin proceeds to 
compute relative ratios of inadequacy for the various race and nativ- 
ity groups, “quota fulfillments,” in a manner which is open to even 
graver criticism. Dr. Laughlin explains the “‘quota fulfillment” 
as follows: 

. If we are to compare different nativity groups and races which are 
represented by vastly different total numbers in the whole population of the 
United States, we must reduce . ... absolute measurement to a relative 
one based on percent or quota fulfillment. .... This was done by crediting 

. to... . say the Italian born, in the whole institutional population 

a ‘the type unter consideration, say insanity, a number measured. by the per- 

centage of the Italian born in the whole population of the United States, the 
latter as found by the Federal Census of 1910. 

We then made a first hand institutional survey, as of January 1, 1921. .... 

The next step was to compare the number expected with the number found. 

. For instance, according to the census of 1910, there were 1,343,125 
persons of Italian birth in the United States, constituting 1.46 per cent of the 
whole population of the United States. .... Consequently, if the Italians in 
the United States were equally as susceptible as all other nativity groups to 
insanity we should expect 1.46 per cent of the inmates in all hospitals for the 
insane in the United States to be of Italian birth. In the 93 hospitals for 
the insane .. . . there were 84,106 inmates at the time of the survey. The 
Italian quota is 1.46 per cent of 84,106, or 1,228. This is the number calculated 
or expected. The actual survey found 1,938 persons of Italian birth..... 
Dividing the number found by the number ‘expected, we find a quota fulfillment 
of 157.53 per cent.* 

Now, all this sounds reasonable, only that Dr. Laughlin com- 
mitted two serious statistical errors in the process. In the first 
place, as numerators he uses the inmates in the custodial institutions 
as of 1921, but as denominators he uses the various races and nativi- 
ties as of 1910. In the second place, he divides the number of 
specific inadequacies by the whole of the respective population 
groups, instead of first allowing for the respective age and sex pro- 
portions of the population which are variously represented in custo- 
dial institutions. He, so to speak, divides two bushels of wheat by 
three bushels of rye and gets a “‘quota”’ of two-thirds, or 66 per cent 


of potatoes. 


* Pp. 731-32. 
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1. On the first score, Dr. Laughlin attempted to anticipate the 
criticism in the following manner: 

It seemed logically sounder to make the comparison on the basis of the 
census of aliens in the United States of 1910 and the inmates of institutions a 
decade later, because the immigrants who go through Ellis Island, and who are 
destined to become inmates of institutions, do not pass immediately from the 
immigrant station to the institutions, but mix first in the free population of the 
country and are later segregated. All of this takes time.' 


Is it logically sounder? By this method, Dr. Laughlin fails to 
measure either the specific contributions to the inmate population 
by each specific incoming immigrant group, or the ratio between 
the foreign-born inmates in American custodial institutions today 
and the present general immigrant population in the country. For 
were the former Dr. Laughlin’s intentions, and a definite lag had 
been determined between the date of arrival of each specific immi- 
grant group and the date of admission of its inadequates to our 
institutions, say, the lag for the admission of Italian insane had been 
discovered to be ten years, in order to obtain the proper ratio, he 
would have to divide the number of inmates admitted each year by 
the number of immigrants that had come at the beginning of the 
lag. The number of Italians admitted in 1910 would have to be 
divided by the number of Italians that came to the United States in 
1900; the number admitted in 1914 by that of the immigrants of 
1904. And similarly for the rest of the several inadéquacies and 
immigrant groups. If, on the other hand, what Dr. Laughlin is 
endeavoring to measure is the ‘‘occurrence’”’ of the various inade- 
quacies within our several nativity groups at a given time as he 
claims to have done, then the only logical dividend is the present 
respective population of these groups. In the present instance, the 
population census of 1920 was the logical basis for the quota ratios. 

The fact is that had Dr. Laughlin computed his quotas on the 
1920 instead of on the 1910 basis he would have found even less 
support for his conclusions. Between 1g1o and 1920 our older immi- 
grant stocks—“ our foundation stocks,’’ as he calls them—decreased 
by 1,600,000 more than did our newer immigrant stocks—the immi- 
grants from Southern and Eastern Europe; and one need not be a 


734. 
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statistician to discern that the smaller the denominator the larger 
the fraction, the quotient, or quota. 

The error committed by Dr. Laughlin will become more obvious 
by referring to a reverse error committed by a writer on immigration 
who attempted to prove conclusions opposite to those of Dr. Laugh- 
lin; namely, that recent immigration has not caused an increase in 
crime, pauperism, and insanity in the United States. From the fact 
that a census taken in 1904 had disclosed an inmate population of 
634,877 and that one taken in 1908 disclosed an inmate population 
of 610,477, some 25,000 inmates fewer, that writer joyfully concluded 
that: ‘‘A comparison of these figures clearly shows that the large 
immigration of the five year period 1903-1908 was accompanied by 
an actual decrease of pauperism and crime,’’ and hence “the statis- 
tics for crime and pauperism give no occasion for alarm.’” 
Obviously, the implication that immigration might be held respon- 
sible for contemporaneous changes in the number of inmates in our 
custodial institutions was entirely gratuitous. 

What prompted both these gentlemen to commit these errors 
was apparently their intense desire, of one to associate with, and of 
the other to dissociate from race the incidence of the various social 
inadequacies. Facts were therefore selected in such a manner and 
the methods of interpretation were so chosen as to yield the desired 
support for their preconceived conclusions. 

Curiously enough, Dr. Laughlin did venture out into the myster- 
ies of sound statistics for just long enough to assure himself that that 
was not the path especially desirable for the purpose at hand. Dr. 
Laughlin computed the quotas for two of the ten inadequacies, for 
feeble-mindedness and insanity, on the 1920 basis.?, But what he 
discovered was not apparently to his liking. Table II presents 
several comparisons between the quotas as determined on the 1920 
and 1910 bases. 

The outstanding deductions from these comparisons are quite 
clear. There had taken place in these ten years a lowering of the 
institutional quotas in both feeble-mindedness and insanity for all 
the nativity groups except for those from Northwestern Europe. 


tI. A. Hourwich, Immigration and Labor (1st ed.), p. 353. 
2 Hearings, tables 12 and 13. 
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For the latter there was an increase in both quotas. In insanity 
there was an increase from 198 per cent to 269 per cent, an increase 
of 36 per cent. Obviously, however, this was an apparent increase 
only, due to the use of a diminished denominator. At any rate, it 
surely was no reason for the panicky retreat into the superficially 
safe refuge of deriving the quotas from a false, the 1910, basis. 

2. In the second place, Dr. Laughlin’s method of quota fulfil- 
ment is unacceptable also on the ground that he derived the ratios 
by dividing the occurrences of inadequacies, which in most cases 


TABLE II 
CoMPARATIVE QUOTA FULFILMENTS ON THE I9I10 AND 1920 BASES 


Feeble-Mindedness Insanity 
Race or Nativity 
Igto 1920 1920 

Native-born white, native parentage......... 107.70 | 104.87 | 73.27 | 71.33 
Native-born white, mixed parentage......... 190.27 | 187.15 | 103.90 | 102.17 
Native-born white, foreign-born parentage. ...| 165.39 | 156.50 | 108.49 | 102.60 
Northwestern Europe..................055: 18.98 | 23.88 | 198.36 | 269.15 


possess specific age and sex attributes, by the whole of each of the 
various race and nativity populations. One of the most vital prin- 
ciples of statistics is that in computing ratios or percentages the 
numerator and denominator must be correlative or homogeneous 
in denomination. The relative incidence of measles in the lower 
East Side and upper West Side of New York City is referred to not 
in terms of the total number of cases in each district as divided by the 
respective total populations, but in terms of the ratio between the 
number of cases and the number of children of the susceptible age 
group, say, the age group of one to ten years, living in the respective 
districts. 

In the case at hand, differences in sex and age must be allowed 
for in order to obtain ratios of a proper perspective. Criminality 
for instance, is by far more characteristic of the male than of the 
female sex. In 1916' the male criminal inmates in the custodial 


* “Tefective, Dependent and Delinquent Classes in State Institutions,” U.S. 
Census, 1916, pp. 8-9. 
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institutions of the United States numbered 87,716, the females only 
7,532. In 1910, at the peak of the immigration current, there were 
living in the United States 129 foreign-born white males to every 
100 foreign-born white females; a situation which undoubtedly 
also obtained in 1916. The males and females of native birth, on 
the other hand, obtain in approximately equal proportions. Sec- 
ondly, major crimes are committed neither by minors nor by super- 
annuates, and according to the Census of 1920, 53.2 per cent of our 
foreign-born white males, and but 35.5 per cent of our native-born 
white males, were between 20 and 44 years of age. According to the 
Census of 1910 (the figures for the Census of 1920 are not available 
at the present writing) “almost two-thirds of the difference between 
the native and foreign born white as regards the relative numbers 
committed to prison and jails is due to the difference in age composi- 
tion.”* What is even of greater significance, the Census goes on to 
show, is that, ‘‘in the ages between 21 and 55 the ratio of commit- 
ments is either smaller for foreign-born males than for the native 
born or is not much larger in all divisions [geographical] except the 
three Southern ... . and the Mountain divisions.” 


Dr. Laughlin’s biased approach to his problem becomes most 
glaring when his conclusions are subjected to the second test; 
namely, whether the data gathered in the survey under review reveal 
a significant differential in the quota fulfilments of the various race 
and nativity groups which would warrant his assertions as regards 
the existence of greater racial susceptibilities toward the inadequa- 
cies among recent immigrant than among our older immigrant 
stocks. Table III is a condensed summary of the quotas which are 
given in detail in the Hearings. 

The facts disclosed in Table III are most remarkable in view 
of Dr. Laughlin’s persistent reiteration that the recent immigrants 
have “a higher percentage of inborn socially inadequate qualities 
than do the older stocks.”” In seven out of the nine inadequacies 
for which quotas were computed the immigrant from Southeastern 


* Prisoners and Juvenile Delinquents, 1910, p. 120. 
2 Ibid., p. 127. 
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Europe—the recent immigrant—shows ratios below one or more of 
the four older nativity groups—the native-born white of native 
parentage, the native-born white of mixed parentage, the native- 
born white of foreign parentage, and the immigrants from North- 
western Europe—our “fcundation stocks.’”’ Specifically, South- 
eastern Europe shows lower ratios than the three native groups in 
feeble-mindedness, epilepsy, blindness, deafness, deformity, and 
dependency—in six of the nine inadequacies. In insanity and in 
dependency Southeastern Europe has a lower ratio than North- 
western Europe. In only two inadequacies, crime and tuberculosis, 


TABLE III 


Quota FULFILMENTS OF THE SEVERAL Types oF SociAL INADEQUACIES, 
BY GENERAL Nativity Groups 


at Feeble- Crimi- | Epilep-| Tuber-| p,: De- | De | Sum- 
Nativity Group | Insane | nalistic| tic. | culosis| Blind | Deaf | mary 


Nat. wh., nat. 
107.70 73.27) 81.84) 93.05) 20 66. 21/104. 09) 84.33 
5 


190. 27/103. 58/200. 00122.98) 81.20) 75.83)145.45|101. 77/116. 65 
Nat. wh., f.-b. 

91. 14/179. 54,122.97] 57.31) 82. 241364. 21/101.97|109.40 

N.W. E .| 18.98)198. 36) 37.97) 80.36) 94. 8.33] 11.49)...... 233. 81/130. 42 
S. and E. Eu- 

33-02/188. 501141. 89.04|148.02| 20.37] 22.31] 50.00 50. 391143. 24 


have the immigrants from Southeastern Europe a higher incidence 
of inadequacy than the other four nativity groups. But, as we have 
seen a moment ago, the major part of the apparent difference in 
the crime ratios is accounted for by the peculiar age and sex compo- 
sition of our recent immigrants, and as for tuberculosis, Dr. Laugh- 
lin readily admits that “because of its infectious nature it is not 
possible to say, from the figures which we have here analyzed, 
whether the immigrant stock of the present generation is more or 
less constitutionally susceptible to tuberculosis, than the older 
stocks.’ 

It seems, however, that as far as drawing conclusions is con- 
cerned, the statistics which Dr. Laughlin has collected are merely 
incidental. For whenever the statistics do not bear out his pre- 
suppositions, he blames the recent immigrants for the higher quotas 


* Hearings, p. 745. 
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found among the rest of the nationalities. The fact, for instance, 
that in feeble-mindedness the three native groups show quotas of 
108 per cent, 190 per cent, and 165 per cent respectively, while the 
quota for Southeastern Europe is found to be only 33 per cent, is to 
Dr. Laughlin ample evidence that “the average recent and present 
immigrant is himself vastly better than the blood or hereditary 
family stock which he brings with him to the American type of the 
future.’”* In the case of the epileptic, the quota fulfilment for the 
recent immigrants is 89 per cent; for the native white of foreign 
parentage, 179 per cent; for the native white of mixed parentage, 
200 per cent; for the native-born white of native parentage, 95.03 
per cent. The conclusion, as he sees it, therefore is that “We 
admitted bad blood and did not know it.’* To the mind of a con- 
gressional ‘‘eugenics expert” the wrath of God not only descends 
even unto the third and fourth generation; it also transfuses the 
“‘bad blood” of the ‘‘recent and present immigrant” into the veins 
of people born generations earlier. 

Dr. Laughlin’s treatment of the statistics for dependency is 
characteristic. From a study of poor relief in Massachusetts he 
finds that Southeastern European immigrants fill their quota to the 
extent of 50.39 per cent, only half as much as that of the native 
groups, and less than a quarter of that of Northwestern Europe. 
He therefore reasons as follows: 

In dependency, the older American stocks show an incidence higher than the 
newer . . . . the immigrants themselves are, for the most part, thrifty. ... . 
But allowing for all these factors, it seems clear that in the matter of family 
thrift, if not in personal industry, the immigrants of former generations were 
superior to those of the present time. 


The busy congressman reads the last sentence only, and votes 
accordingly. 

Hitherto we have been concerned with an examination of (I) 
Dr. Laughlin’s methods of enumeration, and (II) his methods of 
interpretation, and we found that his enumeration, his samples, the 
computation of his quota fulfilments, and his interpretation of the 
resulting findings were all statistically and logically unsound, and 


™P. 739. 2P. 743. 3P. 748. 
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clearly designed to place the recent and current immigrant in as 
unfair a light as possible. Despite all these efforts, however, when 
the several quotas are summarized and averaged for the several 
race and nativity groups (see Table III, above), the incidence for 
Southeastern Europe is found to be only some 1o per cent higher 
than for that of Northwestern Europe; namely, 143.24 per cent and 
130.42 per cent respectively. For all the native groups combined 
the quota amounts to 91.89 per cent. To Dr. Laughlin the differ- 
ential of 10 per cent between the quotas of the recent and older 
immigrant stocks signifies “real differences in social values.” Yet 
he completely ignores the much larger differential, of over 41 per 
cent, between the quotas of the native stocks and of the immigrants 
from Northwestern Europe, akin to the natives. To the student 
who approaches his data with no bias or preconceptions, these 
differentials are significant, not of a difference in social values, but 
of a relatively shorter or longer experience in the invigorating social 
and economic environment of America. In the case of insanity, for 
instance, even Dr. Laughlin is constrained to admit that, ‘‘after the 
shock of immigration is over, and adjustment more or less estab- 
lished, the children of immigrants . . . . show a lower incidence 
of insanity than that found among the immigrants them- 
selves. .... The “bad blood”’ which we have in our ignorance 
admitted apparently does lose its virulence under the all-healing 
benevolences of the American environment. 


Il 


Finally, Dr. Laughlin’s third premise, that the occurrence of an 
inadequacy among individuals proves it to be an inborn racial qual- 
ity, can best be tested by the method of correlation. 

Briefly, according to the theory of correlation: 

When two quantities are so related, that the fluctuations in one are in 
sympathy with fluctuations in the other, so that an increase or decrease of one 
is found in connection with an increase or decrease (or inversely) of the other, 


and the greater the magnitude of the changes in the one, the greater the magni- 
tude of the changes in the other, the quantities are said to be correlated.? 


*P. 741. 2A. L. Bowley, Elementas of Statistics, p. 316. 
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The degree of correlation is generally expressed in terms of r— 
the coefficient, which according to the formula worked out by Karl 
Pearson cannot be larger than +1, perfect positive correlation, 
nor less than —1, perfect negative correlation. Coefficients less than 
.30 are considered low; coefficients less than .20 are probably negli- 
gible. Furthermore, to be significant, r must be at least four 
times its P.E. 

In the present instance, several series of values, the quotas for 
the several degeneracies, are presented as jointly and separately 
representing inborn racial values of a number of races and nation- 
alities. These series of values should, according to the theory of 
correlation, show a high degree of positive correlation. That is, 
races or peoples fulfilling high quotas in one degeneracy should 
fulfil relatively high quotas in the other degeneracies and vice versa. 
On the other hand should the degree of correlation be found negli- 
gible or even low it is safe to conclude that the values, the quotas 
observed, are on the whole independent of each other and cannot 
be taken as indicative of race qualities. 

Normally, the formula used for the computation of r is the 


product-moment formula r= as developed by Karl Pearson. 


xy 
no-+oy 
However, when the number of cases involved is less than 30-40 the 
product-moment method has been found unsatisfactory, and the 


” ” _ 6SD* j 
rank” or “grade” coefficient formula p=1— NUv?—1) is used 


instead. In the present instance, when the summary quotas, such 
as those for “‘Northwestern Europe” and “Southeastern Europe”’ 
are excluded, as also the numerous races and nativities for which the 
quotas are negligibly small, only from 18 to 25 remain. Accordingly, 
for the present purpose the p formula was deemed the more applicable 
of the two and the r’s were derived from the p’s in accordance with 


expressions r= 2 sin (7 ?). In Table IV are arranged the several 


race and nativity groups in the ascending order of their rank quota 
fulfilment for the six most significant degeneracies and for “‘all,”’ 
that is, for the average of all the nine degeneracies, as computed by 
Dr. Laughlin. These ranks were derived from Table V, in which the 


| 
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actual quotas are listed. The results of the computation are shown 
in Table VI. 

Even a superficial examination of Table V will at once disclose 
the complete absence of concomitance among the quota fulfilments. 
No single race or nationality seems to stand out as consistently either 
high or low in its quota fulfilments. Ireland, for instance, has the 
lowest ratio of all peoples in feeble-mindedness, 8.16 per cent, but 

TABLE IV 
RANK: Quota FULFILMENT 


Nativity Gr , Feeble- | [nsan- Epi- | Tuber- |Depend- 
— Minded| ity | Crime | tepsy | culosis| ency | All 
Austria~-Hungary............... 8 10 8 9 6 2 5 
9 9 7 Ir 10 15 6 
5 14 12 4 14 17 15 
6 17 3 10 3 12 8 
12 12 5 19 7 16 II 
4 16 20 8 20 14 20 
I 24 2 16 15 19 22 
II 13 18 12 13 3 16 


exico 
Native-white, foreign parentage..| 22 8 10 21 12 


8 

Native-white, mixed parentage...| 23 7 II 22 II 7 12 
Native-white, native parentage. .| 21 4 9 13 8 9 3 
American Negro............... 3 2 17 I 4 I 4 
14 15 6 6 9 6 10 
17 19 16 20 19 17 
10 6 14 7 
Poland, Finland, Russia ........ 18 22 13 17 16 4 19 
7 20 2 17 5 13 

2 3 I 5 2 10 I 
Turkey in Europe.............. 16 21 19 18 21 


the highest in dependency—633.53 per cent. Mexico is lowest in 
tuberculosis with a quota of only 6.25 per cent, but is highest in 
criminality, her quota for that inadequacy being 549 percent. This 
fact alone is of great statistical significance. Nevertheless, before 
computations were undertaken it was presumed, because of the 
diagnostic interrelationship of the various degeneracies, that some 
degree of correlation would be established among them, and that 
all would be, by the logic of the case, positive in character. Instead, 
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11 out of the 21 correlations computed turned out to be negative, 
and 17 out of the 21 were found to be of either such low values, or 
to have such high P.E.’s that their significance becomes entirely 
negligible. The fact that so many of the r’s have negative values 
and that so many of the P.E.’s are so large point with a certainty 
of mathematical precision to the extreme unreliability of Dr. Laugh- 
lin’s data. ‘The low values of r with equal precision remove any 


TABLE V 
QuoTA FULFILMENTS 
Nativity Group Insanity} Crime |Epilepsy — All 
Austria-Hungary............... 21.0 | 134.2} 68.4) 64.5] 70.9 | 25.2] 
23.0 | 124.4) 66.0} 75.5|107.0 |187.8 | 99.2 
nae 19.1 | 158.3] 124.0] 33.3|125-0 |240.0 | 133.3 
19.6 | 174.5| 35-1] 73-5] 24.5 |120.0 | 107.4 
wee 27.2 | 156.8] 44.0] 145.5] 72.09]217.5 | 113.0 
15.5 | 172.7| 293.6] 57.1/436.3 |145.1 | 190.9 
8.15] 305.4] 31.0) 108.4/155.7 |633.6 | 208.8 
5k 25.3 | 159.5| 219.1} 83.81123.9 | 40.5 | 144.5 
Native white, foreign parentage. .|165.3 | 108.5) 91.1| 179.5|122.9 |101.9 | 109.4 
Native white, mixed............ 190.2 | 105.1] 115.5} 199.8)/122.9 |101.7 | 116.6 
Native white, native parentage. .|107.7 | 73.2] 81.8) 93.0] 89.04|104.0] 84.3 
American Negro............... 15.1 | 57-2] 207.9) 10.9] 40.7 | 24.02] 86.1 
33-3 | 171.6} 58.0} 46.5|100.0 | 83.3 | 111.7 
48.3 | 181.6] 185.7) 150.01375.0 |114.3 | 166.6 
24.2 | 100.0] 142.0} 120.0]......]...... 103.0 
Russia, Poland, Finland......... 50.5 | 265.9] 126.0) 117.2/201.0 | 71.8 | 183.5 
20.0 | 193.3} 35-4] 13-9|213.6 | 76.5 | 118.5 
660.0} 100.0/300.0 |...... 400.0 
8.45| 69.2) 27.6] 44.4] 11.1 [106.3] 53.8 
Turkey in Europe.............. 42.0 | 200.0} 240.0} 100.0]...... 375.0 | 199.1 


possible support from Dr. Laughlin’s assumption as to the existence 
of racially inborn social inadequacies among the people here studied. 

The attempt to discredit the “present and recent immigrant,” 
disclosed in the »receding paragraphs, is not a new venture in the 
history of American immigration. From the earliest days of Ameri- 
can history, the “present and recent immigrant” has been pro- 
claimed by his immediate predecessor as inferior and undesirable. 
So the English despised the German; the Germans, the Irish; and 


7 
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these together, since 1880, have decried as “inferior’’ to themselves, 
the “new” immigration of Slavs and Hungarians and Italians. It 
is a matter of recorded history that in 1727 the colonial governor of 
Pennsylvania caused the enactment of a special anti-immigration 
law because he “feared that the peace and security of the province 
was endangered by so many foreigners coming in, ignorant of the 
language,” etc.‘ This was before the time of immigration from 


TABLE VI 
COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION 
Correlated Items Rho r P.E. Rho 
Feeble-mindedness and Dependency ...| —.78 —.79 .065 
Crime and D —.38 —.39 .142 
Crime and Epilepsy................. —.19 —.198 | .148 
Feeble-mindedness and Tuberculosis...| —.12 —.125 | .16 
Epilepsy and Dependency............ —.12 —.125 | .168 
Insanity and Dependency............ —.08 — .094 .165 
Insanity and Feeble-mindedness..... . . —.056 | —.052/] .15 
Epilepsy and All. ................... — .05 —.052 | .153 
Crime and Tuberculosis.............. —.02 —.02 161 
Dependency and Tuberculosis. ....... —.02 —.02 -171 
Insanity and Crime.................. + .04 + .042 .148 
Dependency and All................. +.12 +.125 | .164 
Feeble-mindedness and All........... +.16 +.167 -1425 
np epsy and Tuberculosis............ +.17 +.177 -157 
and Tuberculosis................. +.37 +.385 | .14 
Insanity and Tuberculosis............ +.41 +.426 | .138 
Feeble-mindedness and Crime......... +.34 +.354 | .13 
Feeble-mindedness and Epilepsy. . . . . . +.50 +.517 | .116 


Southeastern Europe. A century and a quarter later we find an 
anti-immigration appeal by a political party in similar words: “It 
is an incontrovertible truth,” that party proclaimed, “‘that the civil 
institutions of the United States of America have been seriously 
affected and that they now stand in imminent peril from the rapid 
and enormous increase in the body of residents of foreign birth, 
imbued with foreign feelings and of an ignorant and immoral char- 
acter.’* All this from the descendants of those whom the colonial 


* H. P. Fairchild, Immigration, pp. 41-42. 
2 Proceedings, National Conference Charities and Corrections, 1912, pp. 239-48. 
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governor feared as dangerous to the peace and security of the prov- 
ince. All this before the days of the “Hunky” and the “Wop.” 

Dr. Laughlin’s “‘expert analysis of the metal and the dross 
in America’s modern melting pot,” as the chairman of the House 
Committee proposes to call his survey, is in line with several 
other recent efforts to prove “our present and recent immigrant” 
inferior to ourselves. But in order to give these efforts a semblance 
of impartiality Dr. Laughlin has ventured out from behind the 
screens of the generalities of our forefathers and has attempted to 
conceal his preconception in the elusiveness of technical statistical 
inaccuracies. 
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SOME CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY 
OF SOCIOLOGY 


SECTION XVI. THE SCHMOLLER-TREITSCHKE CONTROVERSY. 
ILLUSTRATING THE PSYCHOLOGY OF TRANSITION 


ALBION W. SMALL 
University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


The Schmoller-Treitschke constroversy covered a range of argument which could 
not be reduced to the limits of this section. As a compromise representative proposi- 
tions are selected and discussed as illustrations of “the psychology of transition.” 
Whenever issue is joined between individuals, on the one hand, who represent re- 
spectively conventional views, social, scientific, political, religious, and dissent from 
the. same; or, on the other hand, classes which are established and classes which are 
ambitious to secure standing, certain typical attitudes are exhibited. The contents 
of this section constitute one of the choicest collections in our literature of specimens 
exemplifying the rule. 


History does repeat itself in the sense that, under similar 
circumstances, people react in correspondingly similar ways. 
Literary reconstruction of human experience, or written history, 
is instructive, in distinction from merely interesting, in direct ratio 
with its rendering of experience in terms of typical crises and corre- 
sponding reactions. The record of human thought has preserved 
the meaning terms of such typical crises more numerously and more 
revealingly than any other variety. We have recited some of the 
more obvious facts about two such passages in the development 
of thought about social science—the Thibaut-Savigny controversy, 
and the Menger-Schmoller debate. We shall allude later to three 
other instances of the same type—the Menger-Schiffle debate, 
the von Mohl-Treitschke debate, and the issue’ between Herbert 
Spencer and the English social reformers of his earlier years, as 
reflected in the essays collected under the title The Man vs. the 
State. At present it is in order to use some of the material we are 
gathering so as to illustrate certain recurrent behaviors in tran- 
sition from one dominant type of thinking to another. By means 
of exhibits contained in the reactions between Schmoller and 
Treitschke over the issues raised by the leaders of the Verein, in 
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particular over the proposal to substitute ethical standards for 
the so-called Manchesteristic standards of economic theory and 
practice, we shall try to identify certain forms of behavior which 
appear whenever innovation in thought or action brings promoters 
and opponents of the change into conflict. 

The cant phrase, “psychological moment”’ corresponds to some- 
thing which is very specific in reality, whether it can be analyzed 
down to its elements in a given case or not. No matter how pre- 
cisely an issue may be outlined in words, the group attention, feeling, 
and cognitive content must be correspondingly receptive if the 
stimulating action is to be followed by the appropriate response. 
Wagner’s utterance evidently did not reach a prepared public. 
It is easy to imagine his audience as taking refuge in its self-satisfied 
smugness, which was too sure of itself to be shocked. The criti- 
cisms which his argument roused seem to have voiced no general 
consensus. Even the opposition of the conservatives must needs 
become more deliberate and self-conscious before it could give full 
force to its latent hostility to the progressive movement. It was 
Schmoller’s spokesmanship for the aroused consciousness and con- 
science of German economists which called Treitschke to the defense 
of the established order, and thus signalized the collision of the old 
and the new. There are many points of resemblance between 
Treitschke’s attitude and that of Chancellor Day in the quotation 
that follows. It appeared as a signed editorial in Leslie’s Illus- 
trated Weekly, June 17, 1912. 


THE PERIL OF OUR LAND 


By CHANCELLOR Day oF SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


The men who teach that constitutions established on battlefields of human 
liberty are barriers of personal freedom, who ridicule courts of justice founded 
upon principles of eternal righteousness as arbitrarily oppressive of human 
rights, who preach class hate and pose as the defenders of the people, are 
followed by droves of the unthinking, who some day will awake to find them- 
selves in a barren wilderness of anarchism and self-destructive socialism. 

The peril of our land today is those teachers who appeal to the ignorance 
and passion of the people, arraying them against the institutions secured at 
Concord and Lexington, at Valley Forge and Monmouth, and defended by a 
million men whose graves were strewn with flowers a few days ago. 
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I wonder that the great sustaining, foundation class of our citizens do not 
resent this implication of ignorance, this infamous impeachment of their 
intelligence, and hurl such foes of our country down to their own place. 

Nothing will bring us to immovable foundations, nothing will establish 
the perfect equilibrium of justice and content between all classes, so that the 
rich shall always apply the Golden Rule and the poor trust God and not complain,* 
but that true gospel preached by the Methodist Asbury and his mighty host, 
as on horseback they rode from the Atlantic to the far wilderness; by the 
Presbyterians and Episcopalians from the Canadas to the Appalachians; by the 
Baptists with their martyrs; by the Congregationalist Edwards, under whose 
preaching men held by the pillars of the church lest they drop into perdition; 
by heroic Lutherans, who have always insisted upon the liberty and responsibil- 
ity of conscience, and by devoted Catholics, whose Marquettes, Nicollets, and 
Hennepins were found from the St. Lawrence to the Father of Waters. 


In one sense such an utterance as the foregoing in our day is 
staggering. A modern man does not know where to begin, how 
far back in the rudiments of things to start, when he is suddenly 
called upon to express himself in reply to such amazing sophistry. 
Chancellor Day’s demand really is that the millions of living 
men, whose ancestors destroyed feudalism and whose nearer an- 
cestors destroyed political absolutism, and substituted constitu- 
tionalism, shall sit still and be content while a few men who 
have made money complete their work of nullifying democratic 
constitutions and of bringing the civilized world under the do- 
minion of capitalistic oligarchy. To accuse of impiety toward 
the past the men who refuse to be silent against this tendency 
is precisely one with the claim that demand for a sane Fourth 
of July is defamation of the men who signed the Declaration of 
Independence; or that enforcing a pure food law is ingratitude 
to the Pilgrim Fathers who starved through their first winter in 
Massachusetts; or that improvement of safety devices on ocean 
steamers is an impeachment of Christopher Columbus. 

The idea that the present balance of power in our capitalistic 
society is beyond criticism and correction is such a monstrous 
exhibit of provincial bias that it would be set down as an amateurish 
blunder in portraying life, if it were attributed to a character in 
fiction. It is well, however, to have a few monstrosities in real 
life to exhibit the absurdity of certain actual tendencies if they are 


Italics ours. 
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allowed to flourish without restraint. We have another, though 
much less preposterous, case in Treitschke. 

A few more general observations must precede analysis of his 
first paper. 

In the first place, the Germans have always taken their historians 
seriously. Of course it is in the nature of the case impossible to 
demonstrate such a generalization, but it seems to be true that, 
in proportion to their merits, German historians, for the last century 
and a half, have enjoyed relatively higher prestige than any other 
type of German scholars. If we analyze the writings of such a 
man as Justus Méser (1720-94), for instance, we are not left in 
doubt that he was a thinker of superior talents and merits; yet 
we are not likely to find the evidence on which wholly to justify 
the rating which his opinions enjoyed as expressions of wisdom de- 
rived from history." Roscher calls him “the father of the historical 
school of jurisprudence” and ‘‘at the same time the greatest German 
national economist of the eighteenth century.” During his life- 
time and down past the middle of the nineteenth century this or 
some similar estimate of Méser crops out very frequently in the 
literature of German social science. He is often referred to in the 
same tone of awe-stricken reverence with which many German 
writers of the first half of the nineteenth century alluded to Goethe— 
as though his opinion on any subject from A to Z in the cyclopedia 
settled the matter. Méser was a man with very pronounced 
opinions upon subjects about which his historical pursuits furnished 
him with little or no basis for judgment. Yet the fact that he 
entertained judgments on those subjects seemed to get for those 
judgments the benefit of historical sanction. He figures in a certain 
stratum of German literature therefore as a sort of Sir Oracle on 
all sorts of social matters. In this respect he is a good illustration 
of a marked German tendency. The German historian is more of 
a factor in the calculation of Germans than any other scholar 
of proportional merit. The theory on which we may account for 
this is that even scholars, and after them, of course, the general 
public, tend to assume that because a man is ostensibly studying 
past experience therefore his opinion on any subject must necessa- 


* Cf. Roscher, Gesch d. National-Ockonomik in Deutschland, p. 500. 
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rily be a digest of past experience. Historians in all countries enjoy 
excessive benefits from this presumption; and we point to this fact 
without desiring to detract from the appreciation which proper 
appraisal of any historian’s work authorizes. The fact is that 
this naive presumption is as far from the truth as it would be to 
assume that because a man is a patent lawyer, he must necessarily 
be an authority upon admiralty practice. The German historian 
has had a more respectful hearing on a wider range of subjects than 
any other German scholar (always meaning in proportion to his 
claim to a hearing on the basis of critical knowledge of the subject 
in question). 

In the second place, Treitschke is a vivid illustration of the 
actual aloofness of the academic type from the main current of 
affairs,’ and its inability to sense proportions between the consider- 
ations which interest it and the factors which are decisive in a given 
social situation. We need not raise the question whether this 
weakness is more or less evident in the German academic type than 
in that of other nations; or whether it was more conspicuous a 
generation ago in Germany than it is now. The foible is real 
enough in the academic type always and everywhere, and the 
present case will be most instructive to us if we let it tell its full 
story without breaking its force by saying to ourselves that we are 
not as other men are. The live issue raised by Schmoller and his 
friends was whether the Germans could do more than they had done 
and were doing toward bringing their social conditions into more 
effective harmony with up-to-date insight into justice. Treitschke 
was right in his intuition and his logic that all such questions must 
be treated by men who are able to think, in connection with long 
looks backward and forward, and with broad surveys of the field 
of interests affected by the present alternatives. His typically 
academic mistake was first, in not being able to distinguish between 
historical experience which might be instructive about the real issue, 
and speculative questions of historical philosophy which turned 
attention only to pedantic trifles; and second, in his consequent 
inability to hit upon the proportion in which these considerations 


*In spite of the frequent connection to which we have referred in the case of the 
Cameralists, and later German social scientists, between academic and public functions. 
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were timely in a case of actual social crisis. The consequence was 
that, in everything but motive, Treitschke’s argument was as 
pitiable an exhibit of untimeliness and disproportionateness as 
Nero’s fiddling while Rome was burning. There was an importunate 
situation to be met in real life, and Schmoller was trying to find 
out what the Germans could do about it. Treitschke’s best was 
a pedantic attempt to shift the issue to a debating-society wrangle 
over the pros and cons of the philosophical conceit of the equality 
of man! No doubt right or wrong thinking on this subject has a 
bearing upon all other social thinking and acting; but there are 
always relativities of importance in social factors; and the urgent 
question was—equality or no equality—can the German nation 
afford to let the present state of competition in the labor market 
have the whole say about the sort of air German laborers shall 
breathe, and the food they shall eat, and the houses they shall live 
in, and the hours they shall work, and the scale of their wages ? 

Treitschke was as far from the strategic center of the conflict 
as von Holst was in his Constitutional History of the United States 
when he reached the assault upon Sumner by Brooks in the Senate. 
Instead of taking up the big problems of the extent to which 
Sumner and Brooks respectively represented opposite forms of 
social momentum, von Holst ignores that vital matter and occupies 
a series of pages with ponderous weighing of the trifling question 
whether ‘“‘ Bully Brooks” was a gentleman!’ 

It was in these trifles of academic pedantry that Treitschke 
had whatever advantages he had over Schmoller in the debate. 
Schmoller was certainly too anxious to generalize history into 
sanction for immediately appropriate action. His moral perceptions 
were more accurate than the historical formulas by means of which 
he attempted to commend them. With Treitschke the relation 
was reversed. His historical generalizations were safer than 
Schmoller’s, but they were arbitrarily associated with the moral 
questions presented by the existing social situation. Treitschke 
was a paleontologist discoursing on the anatomy of extinct species, 
while Schmoller was trying to be a good Samaritan administering 
first aid to injured fellow-citizens. 


tV, 318-33. 
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Treitschke would seem to have had his eyes open when he said: 


A profound revolution, such as Germany has experienced only once, in 
the days of Luther, has burst upon our popular life. With one bold leap we 
have passed from the meagerness of provincial civil life into the large circum- 
stances of the national state. We have released the enormous economic 
forces of this nation for free competition; and while we have just begun to 
understand what money economy is, we are already surprised by the economic 
form of the future—credit economy—with an abundance of new structures. 


So far he sees the tremendous change in actual conditions, but 
he cannot be just to the activities that have been stimulated by 
the change. He goes on: 


This sudden convulsing of all the old order, and the frightful misery with which 
peoples always have to pay the price of transition to new economic forms, have 
lured modern socialism from its French home into our territory. So far, no 
really new fruitful idea has sprung from the German Socialdemokratie. It 
has given us nothing which had not already been refuted by word and deed 
in France. But the leaders of socialism' command such a spendid type of 
confidence as has never before been found in German party life. They declare 
that black is white and white is black with such obstinate assurance that the 
innocent bystander involuntarily asks himself whether he is not perhaps laboring 
under some sort of an illusion. As experienced demagogues they know the 
temper of the masses, the yearning of the common man for a fixed, indubitable 
authority which shall overawe him. They know it will be possible to take from 
the people their belief in a better future only when the prospect of a fat present 
can be made immediately promising. Consequently they picture that naked 
nonsense, the lazy and sated vagabond life of the future in such definite outlines, 
with such brilliant colors, as though no doubt about the matter were possible.? 


It would be a blunder as unpardonable as Treitschke’s if we were 
to take a single case as proof of anything. We may be content 
with saying that Treitschke’s case at this point is a sample of the 
sort of evidence which might be piled up as high as the biographies 
of all the historians would reach, tending to show that the experience 
of specialists in the study of history is no more assurance than the 
experience of any other specialist, of balanced judgment about the 
meaning of contemporary events. This perception was one of 
the important factors in the development of sociology. Men who 


T.e., Schmoller and the Verein/ 
2 Note that Treitschke was saying this by innuendo of the paper of Schmoller 
which we have just epitomized! 
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had been trained in historical technique discovered that this 
technique alone as surely warped the judgment of scholars as 
training in language alone gives a bent to the mind which does not 
necessarily insure trustworthy procedure in the experimental 
sciences. The universal tendency of historians is to overestimate 
the instructive value of past experience as compared with present 
experience. They sometimes reason with the tacit assumption 
that experience came to a definitive close before the contemporary 
conflicts of forces began. They imply that past experience has 
settled all the problems of life for all time, and that it is not only 
superfluous but impertinent to formulate, as problems of a distinct 
character, the crises confronted by living men. They are inclined 
to assume that past experience has yielded precepts competent to 
control the present. This is equivalent to the notion that the 
schoolboy’s last year’s problems in fractions could settle his this 
year’s problems in cube root. 

Toward the close of his eminent career, Professor von Holst 
gave an exhibition of this foible. He discoursed in most impassioned 
manner, and in pontifical tone, upon the thesis that annexation 
of the Sandwich Islands by the United States would be the be- 
ginning of the end of the Republic. In reality, however, his 
historical studies had never touched closely upon those specific 
state relations which were and are to be pivotal between the 
peoples bordering the Pacific. He was, therefore, almost as ama- 
teurish on the subject as the average American college graduate. 
The point is that he was nevertheless listened to because he was a 
historian. 

These typical preconceptions, which may be found so often in 
the deliverances of historians about the actual human situation 
of their own time, falsify the past as well as the present. They 
fail fully to visualize the lusty conflict of human interests, in 
the exercise of human equipments, which was always the reality 
in the past, instead of the mere impersonal play of cosmic or logical 
forces. ‘They fail still more to see that this same conflict is going 
on today between men whose interests are still developing. They 
consequently fail to see that moral judgments and battles for the 
enforcement of moral judgments today must turn more on the 
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appraisals of values passed by living men than upon logical deduc- 
tions from conclusions reached by past men. In other words, the 
historical habit inclines to the presupposition that men’s destinies 
are decided more by the past than by the present. The typical 
habit of the constructive type of mind is to presume that men’s 
destinies are decided more by the present than by the past. This 
is the thesis and antithesis of conservatism and progressivism. 
Neither without the other gives the synthesis which expresses 
reality. It is not safe to assume beforehand that either the past 
or the present considered independently should be the chief factor— 
say in settling the next strike: i.e., whether our inherited system 
of laws should be the primary factor, or considerations of immediate 
expediency, or considerations of principles of justice not yet worked 
out. 

We might say the same thing in this way: It is the foible of 
historians to attempt to state present situations in terms of past 
situations. As a matter of logical classification this is the same 
mistake which Pythagorus committed in attempting to explain 
all being in numerical terms—as though quantity were the only 
factor of reality. That is, when they turn their attention to 
contemporary situations the historians are likely to ignore the 
variations in consequence of the added or modified factors, which 
circumstances have injected into the later situation, by which it is 
differentiated from the situations which they think they have 
interpreted in the past; and they consequently feel authorized to 
bring over their interpretation of the past and make it cover the 
issues of the present. That is, they expect the Bill of Rights 
(1689) to settle the pending coal strike. More than this, the 
historical habit is in principle the attitude of the established classes, 
the people who have arrived and secured their positions. They 
feel that the problems of life have been settled at last, and that 
what remains is merely to take this settlement as fixed for all time 
and make the most of it. 

To go back to Treitschke: His eyes were not open wide enough 
to see the meaning of the details that he discovered. He could 
not see in the social unrest of his time the on-going of the main 
process of life, the development of more evolved wants out of the 
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less evolved satisfactions, combined with discovery of new ranges 
of means of satisfaction. He could see, in the outreachings of the 
unsatisfied, nothing but vandalism, barbarous destructiveness 
toward permanent social achievement. 

Let us look a moment at the assertion that the social democratic 
movement had given the Germans “nothing which had not already 
been refuted by word and deed in France.’”’ If this refers merely 
to philosophical propositions and to concrete devices, a good case 
might be made for the assertion. But what really had been refuted 
in France? That which was really refuted in France was the old 
régime, and the refutation of it was the Revolution. The Revolution 
incidentally refuted its own peculiar propositions and projects to be 
sure, but it did not refute life. It vindicated life; and that was the 
real issue between the old régime and the Revolution. The truth that 
triumphed in the Revolution was that when institutions begin to 
set arbitrary bounds to the development of life, they begin to fore- 
ordain their own doom. There was more life in France than the 
horizon of the 80,000 in the court coterie at Versailles could under- 
stand, and the pulsations of that life were the Revolution. The 
thing that the conservative intellect never can grasp is that the 
men at the lowest rung of the social ladder today are men with 
endowment at least on a level with that of the remote ancestors 
of all the people who have arrived at the heights of civilization. 
There is no sufficient reason to doubt that, if all the population of 
the earth except the manual laborers were destroyed today, in a 
few centuries the descendants of these present laborers would have 
recovered all the arts and refinements which we now possess, and 
would proceed to carry on civilization from the point where it 
was interrupted. The static sort of thinkers cannot entertain the 
idea that it is the orderly procession of the generations for those 
who come into life on a lower plane of advantage to take knowledge 
of the higher orders of achievement which have been gained by 
men before them, and to make those achievements marks for their 
own striving. The ambitions of the backward classes ought to 
be hailed with rejoicing as humanity’s reassertion of its vitality. 
To the type of mind which can see social safety only in holding 
things as they are, continuation of the very process which has 
made it possible for things to be as they are looks like destruction. 
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This type of thinking is illustrated again by the following 
paragraph from a Chicago paper of July 1, 1912: 

The Rev. —— of the —— Church attacked the progressives in politics in an 
address last evening on ‘‘ Mistakes of the Progressives.” 

The so-called progressives are accomplishing nothing in separating the 
people into classes and arraying these classes against each other. Calling 
people liars and train robbers is not conducive to national prosperity and 
national peace. It has become almost a reproach for a man to be prosperous 
and possess wealth. He is pointed out on the street as a plutocrat; while the 
hero of modern society is too often the man who is shiftless and incapable. 
There are three essential principles to happiness and prosperity of the nation 
and the protection of the people: liberty, equality, and fraternity. Equality 
and liberty demand that the rich man have just as much consideration before 


the law as the poor man. 


We must make allowance for the reporter, of course, and we may 
not assume without verification that the person quoted said exactly 
what was printed. The paragraph as it stands, however, is a 
typical reflection of another angle of the statical attitude, viz., 
reliance upon mere words which have a historical meaning; but 
resorted to as finalities in present conditions they are merely means 
of dodging the duty of thinking. 

Referring once more to Treitschke’s taunt that the German 
social democratic movement had proposed nothing that had not 
already been disposed of in France, his whole argument is an effort 
to identify the Verein with the social democracy, so we may take 
him at his word in this respect, and submit that the two main 
planks in the platform of the Verein were virtually new social 
factors, viz.: (1) All socio-economic questions are ethical questions and 
must be considered as such. (2) It is the task of state and society to 
study human conditions within their respective spheres, and to act 
as a moral unit in transforming those conditions, so far as the means 
are controllable, in the interest of progressive sharing by all the members 
of the group in all the achievements of humanity. ‘These cardinal 
principles of the Verein were new not in the sense that no one had 
ever heard of them before.t They were in substance the burden 


* It is very hard to find absolute beginnings of anything in human thought. For 
example, the Golden Rule was approached in Hebrew folk-consciousness long before 
it received its Christian formulation. We find a negative version, for instance, in the 
apocryphal book of Tobias: “Do not do anything to anyone that you would not want 
him to do to you.”—Translated from iv, 16, of Luther’s version. 
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of the preaching of the later Hebrew prophets, and it would be very 
superficial and hasty reading which did not find them implied in 
Jesus’ words: ‘‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and His righteous- 
ness, and all these things shall be added unto you.” As we have 
said repeatedly, the collectivistic traditions of the Germans were 
reiterated in these new campaign formulas; so that in one sense 
they were older than any European civilization, and in their German 
form three or four centuries older than the recent empire. On 
the other hand, they were new in the only sense in which, as a rule, 
any social principle can be new in the modern world: i.e., as ener- 
gizings, vitalizings, reincarnations, and realignments of the old. 
It would in this sense be one of the most spectacular originalities 
in history, if a party in power, or fighting for power in the United 
States, should actually propose to make the Golden Rule the 
arbiter of its policy in respect to the tariff. The principles of the 
Verein were in this sense projections of new moral forces into 
the German social problem. 

Again, we may well be less sure that a typical tendency is illus- 
trated, but we may venture hypothetically the generalization that 
the historical habit in itself predisposes to a substitution of conven- 
tional classifications of present activities for valid moral appraisals. 
Treitschke seems to be a clear case in point (although, as was 
observed before, we must guard against assuming that one case 
proves anything). The mental process involved in the error that 
we are now pointing out is substantially this (to express it in a 
particular instance instead of abstractly): ‘Germany achieved 
a great gain in civilization by abolishing benevolent despotism 
and substituting constitutional monarchy. Therefore, opposition 
to constitutional monarchy is opposition to civilization.” The 
fallacy of this reasoning is the begging of the question involved in 
identifying “opposition to constitutional monarchy” with the 
obstructive activities which retarded the original achievement of 
constitutional monarchy, instead of ascertaining whether “opposi- 
tion to constitutional monarchy now,” while in form a negative 
action, is not really a continuance of constructive activity, i.e., 
an opposition not to anything that was an actual gain for civilization, 
but a repudiation of something in constitutional monarchy which 
now retards further gain in civilization. 
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Perhaps we can see this typical fallacy more plainly in terms 
of a familiar American argument. ‘The Republican party is the 
party of progress. The Republican party freed the slaves and saved 
the Union. Therefore, it is striking a blow at progress to withdraw 
support from the Republican party.” From the standpoint of 
pure logic, this pretense of reasoning is drivel. Whether the 
Republican Party is entitled to the support of good citizens now 
or not, turns on what it is now trying to do, or refusing todo. We 
are not now freeing the slaves, nor saving the Union, any more than 
we are now learning how to apply the power of steam to machinery. 
Let us assume for the sake of illustration that the vital domestic 
problem for Americans at the present moment is the task of 
making our professedly representative institutions more genuinely 
representative. That being the case, the question whether the 
Republican Party deserves the support of good citizens, turns not 
on sentimental consideration of what that party did when another 
piece of work was the order of the day, but on the balance of 
evidence as to the availability of that party for better work than 
may be expected of any other party upon our present task. 

Whether or not we have called attention to an actual tendency 
of historical specialization in general, Treitschke certainly furnished 
a striking instance of this misinterpretation of the moral meaning 
of a contemporary social movement. Instead of admitting the 
scientific validity of the principle of the Verein that the unrest 
of the time calls upon all scholars to study the conditions and find 
out what they actually mean, he begins with superficial slander 
of the social democrats. The sentence preceding the quotation, 
in which he recognizes the change in economic conditions, reads: 
“Tn the last analysis this army of complaints which hurls itself 
against civic society serves only as a convenient protection of the 
flanks of the socialists, the sworn enemies of ali noble culture.’””* 

Then following the quotation, Treitschke continues: “The 
controlling idea of the whole movement is unmistakably naked 
sensualism, radical repudiation of all that which raises man above 
the beast.” 

This indictment is really the major premise of Treitschke’s 
entire argument; or perhaps the better figure is that it is the first 


t Italics ours. 
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clause in his declaration, and his argument continually harks back 
to this assertion. In another connection we have given our estimate 
of this phase of the controversy in the form which seems to imply 
all that needs to be said about it, viz.: It is the private secretary 
of Dives branding Lazarus at the gate as a sensualist for wanting 
some of the crumbs. The spokesmen of satiety make themselves 
and their social theories ridiculous when they denounce workingmen 
for wanting security of a decent standard of life. Of course the 
manual laborer is more interested in a steady job under conditions 
that will assure himself and his family the means of leading worthy 
human lives than he is in supplying the Kaiser with funds to turn 
the Siegesallee into a free museum of graven images of the Hohen- 
zollern genealogy. And the judgment: of civilization is with the 
manual laborer—not that there should be less art in civilization, 
but that there should be more of the necessities of life. 

It should be said once for all that there is no need of softening 
down any of the facts to which Treitschke refers in support of his 
superficial interpretation that the social democratic movement is 
essentially sensualism. It would be quite as true to describe the 
quest of the Pole by Lieutenant Greely and his party as essentially 
sensualism, because their first actions when they were found at 
the point of death from starvation were the instinctive actions of 
the basic animal. First live, then live toward the higher levels. 
It would ignore all the precedents throughout the ascent of men from 
barbarism to civilization to blame the backward classes for backward 
ways of expressing their interests. Anything else would be uncanny. 
The man who fights brutally for his job may get the courage for 
his fight from his ambition to send his daughter to a school of music 
and his son to college. We need not defend any of the brutalities 
of the social conflict, on the one side more than on the other; but 
it ill becomes men who claim to look upon human affairs through 
the perspective of history to confound incidents of the conflict 
with its main impulse. 

There is another typical factor in Treitschke’s attitude, which 
we may pass with a single observation, viz., his attempt to belittle 
the social movement, the rising tide of popular consciousness, by 
insinuating that it is merely the noisy pretentiousness of a few 
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self-seeking disturbers of the peace. Even if this were true, the 
task of society would nevertheless be just as constant, to study 
its own conditions, and to see whether its institutions are promoting 
or retarding progress. 

It is merely a variation of the two mistakes just pointed out 
when Treitschke attempts to reduce the situation as described by 
Schmoller to a bare conflict between the mob spirit and German 
culture. There had been labor mobs in Germany before Treitschke, 
and there have been many more since, but to make mob phenomena 
the measure of the situation was to put on exhibition the universal 
academic propensity to substitute inferences from words and proposi- 
tions for objective analysis of realities. Schmoller was not a mob, 
and the Verein was not a mob, and the great producing stratum 
of the German people was not a mob, and the clashing interests 
of labor and capital were actual factors in German life, whether 
they were trying to become articulate in mobs or legislation, or 
socialistic theories, or academic essays. Treitschke sneers at the 
very phrase “‘social question.”’ He calls it “this huxter’s expression 
of neo-Napoleonic invention which seems unfortunately to have 
found a lodging in our uncomplaining language.’”’ Thus he really 
undertakes to show that there is no “social question.” He says: 

Everyone who loves German civilization must without reserve stand up 
for that economic order which supports and carries that civilization. We can 
do justice to the legitimate demands of the masses—and they are all too 
numerous—only when we precisely know and fearlessly declare what we will 
grant them. 


Here speaks the convinced traditionalist. His position is not 
that there are no evils in the human lot which benevolent men 
are bound to mitigate. It is rather, first, that the final form of 
industrial society has been reached, and that formulations of issues 
between social classes are henceforth impertinent. The class 
stratification as it now exists is here to stay. If the ruling class 
can make improvements in details of the workings of the institutions 
that have now reached perfection in their general structure, it is 
their duty to do so; but this is all a matter of benevolence on the 
part of the controlling class, not something which may raise any 
legitimate questions about the permanence of its control. 
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This is the point for mention of another typical aspect of conserv- 
ative thinking in transition periods. It may be expressed as a 
temporary dualism between specific feelings and volitions which 
are of the coming period, combined in the same person with reason- 
ings on general principles which are essentially of the waning period. 
Quite a collection of passages might be culled from these three 
essays of Treitschke which, apart from their context, read like argu- 
ments in support of Schmoller’s program. Ifthat platform had been 
put merely in terms of more generous patronage of laborers by 
the higher classes, Treitschke would have applauded with all his 
might. The offense in his eyes consisted in speaking of improved 
conditions of laborers in terms of social justice. His thesis was 
that the existing social order represented the culmination of justice, 
and reorganization of that order would necessarily represent a back- 
ward step in civilization. The controlling classes in the perfect social 
order must henceforth learn how to be more benevolent. They 
cannot compromise their class control without making the demoral- 
ized social order less just. 

We return to more specific points in Treitschke’s attack. In 
supporting the foregoing claim, Treitschke goes far afield for sus- 
taining historical generalizations. He first reconstructs human 
experience in correction of Schmoller’s proposition: ‘The economic 
stratification of classes springs from wrong and violence.” He 
takes particular offense at the phrase “‘tragic guilt,’’ as Schmoller 
uses it in referring to the course of history. 

This is one of the cases to which reference was made in our 
account of Schmoller’s essay. The form of expression invited the 
reply which Treitschke makes the most of, viz.: Conquest of weaker 
groups by stronger, enslavement of the conquered, and the founding 
of permanent social stratification upon this arrangement, was 
merely the inevitable working out of the law of the survival of the 
fittest in the struggle for existence. It is accusing the order of 
nature to apply the epithets “wrong” and “guilt” to these stages 
in the evolution of society. 

This answer was far more conclusive in 1874 than it would be 
today; and it was tactically a blunder for Schmoller to open his 
guard to sucha blow. He was not ready, as every student of social 
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evolution is now ready with the reply, ‘‘ Very well, have it so if you 
please, for the periods when only brute strength had been evolved. 
But after the power of moral discrimination has been evolved, 
perpetuation of distinctions between men which do not correspond 
with the functional values of men in contributing to further moral 
evolution is violence and wrong and injustice, and thus the arrest 
of evolution.” In 1874, the earlier brutish implications of the 
struggle-for-existence idea were so impressive that Treitschke was 
undoubtedly thought by a large following to have scored heavily 
for conservatism by this appeal to a conception which was then at 
the height of its influence. 

In pressing his argument from these premises, Treitschke accuses 
the socialists, and Schmoller as their spokesman in particular, of 
the primordial error of reasoning ‘‘ not from the nature of the individ- 
ual person, but from the nature of society.”” This particular diag- 
nosis does not seem very consistent with the immediately following 
charge that socialism is at bottom Rousseauism; but we will not 
stop to consider that incongruity, but merely to quote the assertion: 

Here emerges at once the fundamental mistake of all the socialists and of 
many learned national economists who look down with pity upon the rationalism 
of the eighteenth century. In all their ideas we detect the voice of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. One and all of them stand, most of them without being aware of 
it, upon the illusion of the natural equality of men. Whoever has once looked 
through this colored glass is never more in a situation to observe historical 
matters without prejudice. Whoever is willing, however, to learn humbly 
from history must begin with the perception that nature forms all her higher 
creatures unequally. 


It would be useless to speculate here about the correctness of 
Treitschke’s assertion that as a rule the socialists believed in the 
“natural equality of men.” Be that as it may, it was a most obvi- 
ous perversion of Schmoller’s meaning to force such a construction 
upon his views. He no more believed in “natural equality” in the 
Rousseau sense than Treitschke did, and it is difficult at this distance 
to understand how a candid opponent could justify himself in 
bringing a charge which seems to readers now so absurdly unwar- 
ranted. Treitschke was doubtless honest, and our explanation of 
his reasoning must have recourse to the hypothesis that he had 
not overcome the nightmare of the conservative class that all 
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criticisms of the established order must necessarily be merely masked 
reappearances of that fictitious ‘‘natural equality” which shrieked 
- : its shrillest note in The Terror. Treitschke enters upon a labored, 
but entirely gratuitous, refutation of the “tragic guilt”? and the 
‘“‘natural equality” idea, in which he incidentally develops a very 
clear expression of the “class conflict’? factor in human history, 
apparently without a thought that he was contributing to the very 
conclusion which Marx was at the same time trying to develop. 
This whole component of the argument, however, is merely a cloud- 
ing of the issue, although we do not accuse Treitschke of intending 
any such trickery. He thought he was arguing to a real point. 
Although Schmoller did not make his meaning as plain in his 
first essay as he did in his rejoinder, no present reader can doubt 
his original intention. To suppose that Schmoller was tainted 
with communism, that he ever for a moment dallied with the notion 
that a pro rata distribution of economic goods ever might, could, 
would, or should become the order of society, was as extravagant 
as to suppose he would have the professors in the University of 
Berlin appointed by drawing lots on tickets distributed throughout 
the population of Germany. 

What Schmoller meant by his phrase, “all men should be led 
to share in all the goods of civilization,” was that the moment society 
makes an advance in the technique of exploiting nature, it should 
thereupon become a little easier for every member of society to 
obtain the means of satisfying his material wants. After a more 
efficient technique of transportation has been developed, the ends 
of the earth should be brought a little nearer even to the common 
man than they had been before. After we have learned something 
new about the nature of disease, and means of prevention and 
remedy, the percentage of suffering and the mortality rate, even 
in the less fortunate strata of society, should be somewhat reduced. 
After we have gained a new insight into justice, that achievement 
should not be monopolized in a class, but it should be generalized 
so as to confer some measure of benefit upon all classes. Not 
that prince and peasant should occupy the same kind of dwelling, 
but that palace and cottage should both be more sanitary than they 
were before we knew anything about bacteriology. Not that the 
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railroad manager and the trainman should have the same conditions 
of work and the same wages, but that safety appliances and 
schedules of hours on duty should diminish needless differences 
in the conditions of labor between manager and trainman. Not 
that employer and employee should have equal shares in the product, 
but that every hindrance which progressive moral insight discovers 
to fair representation of both interests shall be removed from the 
conditions which determine the basis of distribution. 

Treitschke did not discuss Schmoller’s position. He discussed 
the absurdities of views which have been held substantially by a 
great many people, but it was trifling to drag them into the case 
which the organization of the Verein represented. 

In the course of this mistaken and misleading discussion, 
Treitschke finds it necessary, in order to establish a base of opera- 
tions against the reform movement, to assert social absolutism as 
a principle in contradiction of the idea of ceaseless progression in 
society. He takes Lassalle as the awful example, in his favorite 
formula: “Social institutions are historical not logical categories.”’ 
That is, social institutions are men’s achievements, up to a certain 
date, in their perpetual encounter with conditions; but as the condi- 
tions change and men’s competence to understand and cope with 
the conditions changes, institutions also certainly change as men 
continue to match their purposes and powers against the conditions. 
“Not so!” asserted Treitschke. ‘Absolute moral ideas must be 
present in history.” 

Herewith Treitschke presents another typical situation in the 
psychology and logic of transition. What does he mean by the 
term “absolute”? Does he mean one sharply defined and invariable 
concept, or does he mean to keep the term for use with one force 
in one connection, and a quite different force in another? Whatever 
his intention, what actual part does the word play in his essay? 
Probably there was a sense in which the generalization was as con- 
vincing to Schmoller as to Treitschke. So Tar as we can make out, 
there is no functionalist or pragmatist or behaviorist in our genera- 
tion who does not, when pushed to his last lines of defense, have 
some sort of sheet anchorage for his thinking in some kind of recourse 
to the conception of a moral absolute (or quasi- or brevet-absolute!) 
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underlying visible variation in human affairs. Treitschke’s asser- 
tion that there must be present in history certain “absolute moral 
ideas,”’ appeals to a certain response in every serious mind. But 
there is a trick, a juggle, a logical sleight-of-hand performance in 
pleading this general proposition. When we analyze the force of the 
appeal we find that it gets its value for Treitschke’s purpose by 
that same old sophism of the ambiguous middle term which has so 
often given empty victory to assertive dogmatists. Suppose we 
reply: “Yes, there are absolute moral ideas in history, and one 
of them is the illimitable perfectibility of moral conditions, instead 
of the blind old illusion of the immutability of conventionalities.”’ 
This is a perfectly good checkmate for the absolutists’ attack. That 
is, we concede the principle, but we deny the traditionalists’ applica- 
tion of the principle. 

The conclusion which Treitschke tries to draw from the principle 
is this: “Ergo, German institutions as they now stand are absolute.” 
There is, however, neither logical nor empirical sequence between 
the two propositions, viz., “‘There are absolute moral ideas in 
history,” and the implicit conclusion which Treitschke suggests 
by begging of the question: “‘ Therefore, present German institutions 
are absolute.” The very illustrations to which he appeals are 
refutations of that notion of the absolute which he tries to get 
into the argument. Thus he specifies marriage, property, and the 
articulation of society, as “moral ideas which ... . alter their 
form in endless variation, yet without changing their essence.” 
In other words, he thereby confesses that they are not “‘absolute”’ 
at all in any sense which would be material to the issue represented 
by the Verein. Take marriage, for instance, in the most nearly 
unalterable form in which we have it in modern society, i.e., in the 
law of the Catholic church. The Catholic law of marriage does not 
in purpose nor in effect represent an ‘‘absolute,” but merely an 
irreducible minimum. There is nothing in the law of the Catholic 
church to prevent progressive sublimation of the relations of the 
monogamous husband and wife to unimaginable degrees. The 
church law of the marriage relation is merely a definition of the 
lowest terms upon which the alliance of a man and a woman can 
have the sanctions of religion. The highest terms possible within 
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the relationship may have been achieved by rare persons here and 
there, or they may not. At all events the monogamous family 
as defined in the law of the church is merely the external framework 
of a spiritual relationship between husband and wife, parents and 
children, which is evidently capable of measureless expansion and 
enrichment and elaboration, through mutual exercise of confidence, 
fidelity, respect, social, intellectual, and moral stimulus, and recipro- 
city. Consequently, within this framework one family might differ 
from another by degrees as great as those that separate the acknowl- 
edged benefactor of mankind from the mere negative mediocrity 
who disobeys no statute law, yet accomplishes nothing particularly 
creditable to a man. So with property, and the class formations 
in societies. Instead of being absolute, they always have been— 
considering long stretches of time—and they probably always will 
be in a movement of transformation in the cumulative process 
of expressing formative interests which, whether we call them 
absolute or not, incessantly vary their social realization. Instead 
of being “absolute” then, in any sense that conflicts with the 
concept or the achievement of improvement, each of the institutions 
which Treitschke cites as examples—the German family, the Ger- 
man property system, the German class structure—had not only 
been in the course of modification during the previous century 
but has been undergoing quite as obvious modifications ever since. 
Surely “absolutes” as plastic as that are not absolute. 

One is at a loss whether to interpret Treitschke’s use of the 
“moral absolute’ concept in attempting to dislodge the idea of 
historical adaptation, as dogmatic arrogance or as the desperation 
of cowardice. Whether it is one or the other, or some of both, it is 
pitiable futility of logical form in place of objective recognition 
of facts. Reduced to its lowest terms, the issue which Schmoller 
had represented was: German institutions may be improved so as to do 
relatively more justice to the belated classes. Treitschke’s answer 
was: The thought of changing the structure of German society is a 
proposal to alter the absolute. Whichever of the debaters made the 
most of his case simply as one side of a logical sparring match, 
Treitschke was trying to define the human reality out of existence, 
while Schmoller was speaking for the omnipresent human process. 
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Treitschke might whistle up his own courage, and give heart to men 
whose wish was for the permanence of things as they were, but he 
was asserting that experience is what it is not. It is the process 
of life for backward interests to fight for their own, and so long as 
there are contentions among men as to what is each one’s own, 
it will be both stupid and futile for either contestant to conjure up 
a bogy “absolute’’ to bar his opponent from struggling for his own. 
We must speak with caution here. Perhaps it is better simply 
to ask a question: Is it typical of the psychology of transition to 
throw dust in the air, to becloud the issue, in particular to invoke 
some sort of an absolute to halt progress? When we say: “No, 
that would be un-American,” “that would violate the discipline 
of the party,” “that would violate the sacredness of property,” 
we are appealing to so many imitation absolutes, each of which, 
if it works according to the intention with which it is invoked, 
suspends the valid process of ascertaining the values of conduct 
from inquiry into its functional workings. We simply ask again: 
to what degree is this substitution of taboo for inquiry typical of 
transition in general? We must be on the watch for it in all 
theoretical or practical treatment of social problems. 

There immediately follows a passage which illustrates another 
familiar aspect of the psychology of transition, viz., the grasp of a 
perception which is progressive in its chief meaning, but apprehension 
of it only in a form and degree which lend themselves to defense of the 
traditional. ‘Treitschke’s phrase for the particular idea at this 
point is “the historical delimitation of all human life.” What he 
means is one of the foundation ideas of modern sociology, viz., that 
personality is always on the one side a function of the previous and 
contemporary group experience. We might abstract the passage 
and use it in a collection of select sociological readings. The idea 
has hardly been expressed better anywhere. The use to which 
Treitschke tries to put the perception which he so well expresses 
is, however, to carry the conclusion: therefore, being a historical 
product, a human condition cannot be transformed by deliberate 
continuance of the historical process! This was the precise issue later 
between Herbert Spencer and Lester F. Ward. Today practically 
every psychologist and sociologist says: ‘Because we have seen 
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that man is a product of a historical process, therefore on with the 
process! Let us men raise ourselves to men of higher powers by 
a more conscious process, and with the use of accumulating resources 
for achievement in pursuance of the human program which has been 
going on less consciously and with inferior equipment, up to the 
present time.” 

The passage reads: 


Man alone is an historical existence, and hence the one true societary 
being. He receives in language and morality, in law and industry, the works 
of the fathers. They live with him and he is effective by means of them. He 
stands as a living, and if he wills, a conscious link in the chain of times. Step 
by step he feels the limitations which are set to the historical will. He lives 
only in and through submitting himself to the aggregate culture of his people. 
What occasionally oppresses a genius by appearing to be a narrowing fetter 
is for the inert majority a wholesome spur to activity and progress. The gener- 
ations of a people’s life are joined together and limited by a community of views 
about life, from which even the strong man cannot break away. How elo- 
quently did Niebuhr champion against Fichte, the glorifier of the unlimited 
power of the will, the noble theorem that the richest poetic gifts could not have 
produced a complete work of art in the days of Alexander the Great! The 
strong as well as the weak feel this dependence. The business man loses 
money and trouble when he offers goods for sale which no longer satisfy the 
wants of his time. The most talented inventor starves, if his creative idea 
outruns the intelligence of the time. Ten years later, perhaps, the same idea 
brings new well-being to thousands, and the name of the dead lives in all 
mouths. Such tragic cases, which the socialists love to exploit in charges 
against society, spring necessarily from the nature of man as an historical being. 
The recurrence of them could not be prevented by any conceivable form of 
social order, for who can deceive himself with the fond illusion that King Mob, 
if he came to power in Icaria, would better and more promptly evaluate the 
ideas of great minds than the public opinion of today in the market of free 
competition. 

The last sentence is a perfectly valid application of the analysis, 
so far as it goes, but it is equally valid to go a step farther and to 
conclude that: after men have carried on this process of historical 
development some stages more, they may be able to substitute 
something that will do better than either King Mob or “free 
competition,” in “evaluating the ideas of great minds” or indeed 
any other great or petty human activities. To be able to suppose 
that this perception of the gradual forming of personalities through 
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historical cause and effect amounts to a reason why the Verein 
should not go ahead with its constructive program is almost certainly 
an incident of social transition. It is a case of partially thinking 
things through, of seeing part way through the connections of 
relations, and of jumping at conclusions instead of tracing out the 
rest of the relations. We should now say: Because German society 
is a historical product, the work of all the Germans, with such help 
and hindrance as they have had from the rest of mankind for cen- 
turies, therefore, it is not only permissible and desirable, but inevit- 
able that the Germans, such as they have thus historically become, 
should exert their personality as their predecessors did in being 
themselves, that is, in exerting themselves, and thus in becoming 
more completely themselves, and so in continuing the process of 
creating their successors. 

Treitschke’s alternative was the opposite of all this—Because 
our generation is a historical product, therefore the institutions of 
our generation are finalities. In other words, this is a conception 
of the historical process which, if taken literally, would make the 
process a constant march up to our own time, but an eternal halt 
forever after. 

Once more, just as Treitschke has made use of the ambiguous 
middle term “absolute” to support his plea for immutability of 
existing German institutions, so he constructs another argument 
on the same ground plan by the same sophistical use of the term 
“aristocratic.” His primary proposition is: ‘The civic society 
of a wealthy people is always an aristocracy even under a democratic 
constitution.”” Again we may accept the generalization, but we 
must demand: what of it? ‘Treitschke’s effort is to deduce from 
the proposition the conclusion: “Therefore, the same sort of aristoc- 
racy, the same class structure with the same kind and degree of power 
over the rest of the community which now exists in Germany, 
must remain forever.” There was nothing whatever in the pro- 
gram of the Verein, or in the argument of Schmoller, which might 
not have been expressed with complete accuracy in terms of aristoc- 
racy and mediocrity. We might paraphrase the reform arguments 
throughout in variations of the proposition: We must develop a 
higher type of aristocracy in Germany to serve better in discharge 
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of the tasks now in sight, including leadership of a higher grade 
of mediocrity. Schmoller’s whole argument was to the effect that 
the Prussian monarchy, and the bureaucratic organization under 
the monarchy, must take the lead in the work of improvement 
next in order. This is farthest from a denial that aristocracy is a 
universal feature of economically prosperous societies. It is rather 
a proclamation that aristocracy, like every other normal human 
relationship, is itself in the process of evolution. Exchange of 
better functioning aristocracies for worse functioning aristocracies 
is one of the most familiar and effective steps in social improvement. 

This, by the way, is a commonplace in our American type of 
party government. We are merely not in the habit of expressing 
it in these terms. We are familiar with the proposition that 
political reform in the United States consists chiefly in exchanging 
one political machine for another, “turning the rascals out.””’ The 
party machine is the American political aristocracy. Every organi- 
zation of leadership is an aristocracy within its sphere of influence. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s attempt to capture the government for a new 
party in 1912 might have been described, if successful, as the rise 
of a newer aristocracy to compete with the older aristocracies 
composing the Republican and Democratic party machines. The 
valid argument for or against the change in either the German or 
the American case was not that either change would be an attempted 
abolition of the aristocracy necessary to the relationship of leaders 
to Jed. The only pertinent argument was that the aristocracy 
involved in the older or the newer régime, in either case, was an 
aristocracy which seemed better adapted to the tasks of its time 
than the type of aristocracy which it opposed. 

After exploiting as well as he could the assumed absoluteness 
of aristocracy, Treitschke returns to another of his negations, which 
we have already sufficiently noticed. He says: “Jt is by no means 
the task of history to introduce all men to the enjoyment of all the goods 
of civilization. .... ” He continues: 

There is one way only to give all men all the goods of civilization. It is as 
simple as it is sure. Merely turn loose the beast in men, reduce the scale of 


general culture so low that the sage can know, enjoy, and possess no more than 
the fool, take the rule, since a community cannot exist without leadership, 
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out of the hands of the cultured and rich and transfer it to the fists of the rude 
and the poor, i.e. to King Mob, and the hideous égaliser les intelligences will 
be literally realized. 


Without resorting to the explanation that Treitschke was inten- 
tionally misrepresenting the reformers, we have no way of account- 
ing for his position except as an exhibit of paralyzed vision. In 
accordance with what we have said above, there is no difficulty 
whatever in writing specifications of conceivably long reaches of 
advance for the multitude in appropriating all the goods of civiliza- 
tion, without a semblance of communism, without a modification 
in present social structure, but simply in the course of operating 
our present social institutions with easily imaginable sublimation 
of social aims. Indeed, just this has been going on to a consider- 
able degree during the last generation in all the civilized countries 
of the world. Our growing social purpose is that the minimum 
member of a civilized community shall start life with a sound body; 
and to insure this we are closing in on one another with demands 
that none but the fit shall propagate their kind. We are resolving 
that the units of coming generations shall start in communities 
equipped with all the known sanitary and hygienic appliances to 
assure physical conditions of living in accordance with our present 
knowledge of the laws of health. We are making up our minds 
that all children and youth shall have a chance to acquire the 
rudimentary technique of intelligent partnership in the world’s 
work; the elementary knowledge which facilitates communication 
of ideas and some training for occupational efficiency, which shall 
make the individual able to supply some social demand. We are 
insisting upon a level of competition in all occupations which shall 
not permit work to exhaust the powers of workers, but shall leave 
a margin of time and strength for those human interests to which 
the bread-winning activities should be tributary. We are learning 
how to combine social resources so that those goods of life which 
only the favored few could command by their private resources 
may be within the reach of the many through wise use of common 
resources—playgrounds, parks, amusements, music, and the other 
arts, higher vocational and general education, the scientific output 
of museums, laboratories, institutes for research, the advantages 
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of publicity through all the services of printers’ art and publishers’ 
enterprise, the ministries of religion, through extension of religious 
activities so that they will find men everywhere and need not 
be sought far from the ordinary man’s orbit. We are working out 
institutions for the insurance through life of every socially loyal 
man and woman; so that all may help to bear the burden of those 
incalculable accidents of life to which each is exposed, and none 
may be left to the sheer mercy of chance, provided he has faithfully 
tried to fill his place in the world’s program. 

This is an ideal which might conceivably have been carried out 
in Russia, if the Czar had been a sufficiently strong benevolent 
despot to control the Grand Ducal oligarchy in assent to the 
program. It would not, so far, necessarily have changed the 
external structure of Russia nor of a more civilized state. 

There is one item in the schedule of typical human goods, to be 
sure, which the titles mentioned do not cover. High in the ranks 
of the goods of life is exercise of self-determination, expression of 
one’s own valuation of one’s own interests, both as a person and as 
a partner in society, without arbitrary suppression of one’s individual 
initiative by any other person or interest; the function of self- 
government in the individual, and of sharing in proportion to the 
functional value of the personal equation of each in the self- 
government of the groups to which each belongs. This is a human 
good which must certainly change social structures in proportion 
as it is achieved by larger fractions of mankind, till no vestige is 
left in civilized communities of arbitrary superiority of one man or 
one class over another. Realization of this good is a growing aim 
of modern communities—growing not merely in reality, but growing 
also in definiteness of conscious purpose and program. Every 
interest existing among the members of communities must be 
recognized as having its proportional claims to unfettered suffrage 
in the community councils. Whether this, that, or the other 
device will be most useful in realizing this purpose is a subsidiary 
matter. The fundamental thing is that the process of admitting 
all men to a share in all the goods of life, as thus explained, is not, 
as it appeared to Treitschke, a choice between King Mob and 
an aristocracy with power to dictate to a majority. Human 
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interests themselves are a progressive hierarchy. Explain it how 
we will in philosophical theory, the higher in men is in constant 
campaign for supremacy over the lower. Few scientific generaliza- 
tions have a wider basis of inductive proof than this. Civilization 
is a cumulative exhibit of the persistent forereaching of humanity 
for better things, after the more immediately necessary things 
have been secured. It is a very superficial interpretation of history 
to construe progress in the higher ranges of human achievement, 
as Treitschke does, as a gift which foreordained governors of the 
masses have handed down to the masses, and consequently a 
revelation that humanity can lead no higher life unless it perpetuates 
a dictating class. The higher achievements of men are not the 
product of an arbitrary type of human institutions. They are 
the realization of typical human interests, working hitherto mostly 
through arbitrary social institutions, but relatively eternal, while 
the institutions are relatively accidental and transitory. Human 
beings, not merely privileged castes, want all the goods realizable 
in life. Human beings have the latent capacity to learn discrimi- 
nation among goods, and in the course of time to give merited prefer- 
ment to those that deserve the higher place. If Americans were ever 
in doubt of this, our public and private educational system should 
be more than enough to banish the doubt. Our comparatively 
young civilization has developed a system of schools which is more 
astonishing than our economic achievements. These people who 
rank in the opinion of Europeans as greedy materialists have not 
only cheerfully but enthusiastically taxed themselves, and some 
of them doubly, to build and operate public schools from the lowest 
to the highest grades, and parallel denominational schools, which, 
considering the youth of our institutions in general, compare favor- 
ably with the cultural institutions of any country in the world. 
And this is the point—we have done it without the help of a govern- 
ing caste. In short, with all the faults of democracy up to date, 
there is reliable scientific sanction for the democractic faith: Give 
humanity a chance, and humanity will demand for itself all the 
goods attainable by humanity, and these goods will be arranged 
in a juster hierarchy by free humanity than by any conceivable 
dictatorship by a part of humanity over the whole. 
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Treitschke’s discussion does not follow a progressive order from 
one position to another in a series of logical dependence, and it 
would be impossible to rearrange the essay so that its different 
parts would fall into such dependence. It is rather a number of 
attacks from different angles of approach. They all aim to halt 
the march of events toward the ideal of admitting increasing propor- 
tions of Germans “to a share in all the goods of civilization.” The 
strategy of this obstructive campaign is a variation of the effort 
to show that maintenance of the traditional social structure is vital 
to preservation of civilization in general. Although we are at a 
disadvantage in taking up considerations in turn which merely 
reassert this underlying contention in different terms, following 
the writer’s own order is the most convenient alternative. 

We come, then, next, to a symptom of transition which we have 
already referred to in another connection, viz., discrimination of 
relations which appeal as facts equally to men on the traditional 
and on the innovating side of the situation, but interpretation of 
the facts as supports of the stationary and the progressive conception 
respectively. So far as Treitschke could see, the issue presented 
by the Verein reduced to a choice between aristocracy and moboc- 
racy, or, as he viewed it, social control by classes that produce 
and guard the higher goods of civilization versus classes whose 
interests are barbaric. The real issue which is the generic social 
problem of the democratic period, especially since the French 
Revolution, is between an aristocracy of structure and an aristoc- 
racy of function. The one is rude, and naive, and elementary, 
and provisional. The other is mature, and reasonable, and devel- 
oped, and dependable. The aristocrat by institutional foreordina- 
tion may be a stupid and dangerous brute. The aristocrat by 
virtue of human service is to that extent a tested agent of the social 
process and deserving of prestige among his fellows in the degree of 
the importance of his service in the whole social scheme. Treitschke 
had not gone beyond the assumption that traditional status must be 
relied upon as assurance of the social functions. The democratic 
faith is that discharge of the social functions must be relied upon 
to earn such status and prestige as are henceforth to be tolerated. 
Treitschke insisted that social merit must be imputed to a structural 
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aristocracy, and social faith must be reposed in it. Democracy 
raises the opposite demand that services alone shall insure social 
prestige. It is the difference between imputed righteousness and 
essential righteousness. 

We Americans have invented a political aristocracy which is 
an intermediate term between the aristocracy of status and the 
aristocracy of function, viz., the aristocracy of political pull. This 
is an institution which has all the defects except that of permanence, 
which have been brought home to the old régime, and it affords no 
assurance that it will display the merits attributed to it by demo- 
cratic optimism. Office holding by people without qualifications 
for office, but because they have performed service for a party, 
was a phenomenon with which Treitschke was not enough 
acquainted to be able to use this by-product of democracy as an 
effective contrast with the services of an aristocratic bureaucracy. 
As between the two types of political institution, it is by no means 
certain that our American type of civil service is to be preferred to 
the older class monopoly of civic functions. The latter certainly 
did develop certain ideals of efficiency which are not strikingly in 
evidence in our American system. Our last word about the system, 
however, the ground on which we may defend it against Treitschke’s 
type of aristocracy, is that it is an institution in the making, that 
as we have it, little may be said in its favor except that it is a neces- 
sary intermediate condition between a statical régime which less 
fully insures satisfactory discharge of social functions and a 
genuinely functional régime. 

The particular fact which Treitschke here calls up is the falsity 
of the proletarian assumption that manual workers are the only 
workers. He is clear-cut in his expression of the contrary, but he 
halts there with the implied conclusion: Therefore the classes 
which have the opportunity to do the most work must have the 
honors and emoluments and powers that belong with the work, 
whether they do it or not; instead of going on to the functional 
principle, viz., that doing the work must be the condition of receiving 
credit for the work—function before reward. 

The passage in which the non sequitur comes out most clearly 
is the following: 
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If we would judge these necessary antitheses without passion, we must 
first consider that it is after al] merely a theoretical abstraction to place laborers 
and the higher classes in antithesis with each other, as two separate worlds. 
Socialism fights no objection of its opponents more vehemently than the asser- 
tion that we are all laborers. The reason is plain. Sometimes this trivial 
expression, say, in the mouth of a candidate for the Reichstag, serves merely 
as a cheap means of currying popular favor. Yet it correctly characterizes 
modern society, and strikes at the heart of the theory of class hatred. More 
relentlessly than ever before must every muscle of society be employed in 
labor. No one among us works harder than the German Kaiser, for the duties 
of his high office follow him step by step even into the gaiety of court celebra- 
tions. In this tremendous operation of labor countless intermediate members 
have been developed, which constitute an unbroken series, from the heights 
to the depths of society, and modify the antithesis of class conceptions. Who 
could designate the point in German society today where the so-called material 
and intellectual callings divide? Who can designate this point accurately, 
even among the employees of a great factory ? 

Classes in the legal sense [estates] have long since ceased to exist, and 
between the free social groups which still exist, and can never wholly disappear, 
there occurs an eternal coming and going. New forces rise, effete ones fall. 
Look at the family trees of families of the higher classes selected at will, and 
it is plain that the socialists deny the facts. It is hard to maintain the position 
won by ancestors, and it is easy, by fault or misfortune, “to fall out of the caste.” 
Sharing in the highest goods of civilization depends, moreover, by no means so 
exclusively upon the possession of material goods as socialism asserts. The 
sons of the cultured middle classes are undoubtedly better educated and with 
more human standards than the spoiled children of the rich. So long as 
theology was still in accord with the thought of the time, the narrow walls 
of the German parsonage were the classical soil [sic/] of good training of children. 
Countless is the number of important men whose cradJe was in these modest 
homes, and if we retain courage to assert the wholesome severity of our common 
schools against al] attacks of socialistic undiscipline, it will turn out presently, 
and in the future stil] oftener than in the past, that gifted pupils will be put in 
a position by this modest and thorough school equipment, to rise above the 
average culture and to win their way in the freedom of methodical knowledge. 


If we should strike out one or two touches, here and there in 
the passage, like the use of the term “socialistic” as an epithet 
of reproach, there would be nothing in the passage itself to indicate 
the use to which the author intended to put it as an argument. In 
his mind the proper inference is: Therefore, hold fast to all the 
safeguards of aristocratic privilege which are left. To the man 
who has begun to judge functionally instead of traditionally, the 
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equally evident implication is: Therefore, abolish as completely 
as possible all arbitrary devices which tend to perpetuate the oppor- 
tunity of members of one class to collect rewards for service not 
performed, and to limit the certainty that other classes will be 
able to enjoy the equivalent of services actually rendered. The 
program of the Verein did not contain any premature specifications 
of persons to whom this generalization would apply. It called 
for investigation of German conditions, in order to discover where 
and to what extent this inequality of distribution existed, and it 
proposed thereupon to carry the investigation farther into ways 
and means of reducing the inequality to a nearer approach to 
justice. 

Again Treitschke has his eye on another vital principle in society, 
when he insists that the socialistic agitation has weakened the sense 
of the necessity of labor in the masses. 

As we read his different homilies on this theme, we feel their 
untimeliness, and their tactlessness, and their disproportion, yet it 
would be a mistake on this account to disregard the serious reality 
which he had in mind. When the belated sections of society are 
in a state of embittered class consciousness, it is a poor time for 
the classes against whom they feel resentment to attempt to improve 
matters by talking down to the agitated about their duty to work 
more faithfully. This duty may have been disregarded in all sorts 
of ways, but the classes against whom the grievance is felt must 
go a long way toward showing that the charges are unfounded, before 
it will be wise or expedient for them to assume the réle of preachers 
of the obligation of labor. In terms of American conditions now, 
rather than of German conditions a generation ago, it is beyond 
human wisdom to declare whether exploitation or sabotage is at 
this moment the greater social menace or the more difficult and 
imminent social problem. We may be sure that there will never 
be stable social peace nor the highest prosperity, either material 
or moral, until every laborer does his work for all it is worth, 
whether in the lower ranks or the higher. There is no doubt, 
for instance, that the policy of scamping work is a considerable 
factor in the “high cost of living.” 

Possibly sabotage, in its deliberate and its unconscious forms, 
is a heavier burden on prosperity than all the forms of parasitism 
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in the economically superior classes. Whether this is true or not, 
and it is beyond conclusive demonstration one way or the other, 
it is reasonably certain that the class which has the economic 
advantage must set the example of conspicuous fairness, and must 
make it convincing to the backward classes, before the elimination 
of scamping can make much progress. Manual laborers and the 
wage-earning classes in general have no such intellectual and moral 
advantage over the propertied classes that they can be expected 
to put more magnanimity into their work than they can discover 
in their employers. It does not help the matter, but rather adds 
insult to supposed injury, if employers who are at odds with their 
help are philanthropists in other relations, with means which are 
in dispute between the help and themselves. The corporation must 
be conspicuously fair in all its dealings with its employees before 
it can expect to exert an influence on its employees which will 
tend to save the economic and social waste of sabotage. This 
spirit of fairness must go beyond all the charitable coddlings of 
employees. It must show itself in taking them into the confidence 
of the management, in a much more democratic way than many 
employers believe possible, and in encouraging their self-respect 
by treating them as though they were entitled to respect as human 
beings, not merely to the share of the maintenance fund that is 
necessary to keep them going as workers. This consideration 
applies to a considerable fraction of Treitschke’s argument, and 
he seems to ignore it most blissfully. 

It certainly must have aggravated every trade unionist to whom 
the words were reported to hear such a passage as this: 


The dogma of the exploitation of man by man roughly rends in pieces 
the complex unity of society. Strong peoples have always lived in the belief 
that the first commandment of folk-thrift is: labor! much, very much, and welll 
Only in the second rank came the question about the distribution of the fruits 
of the common labor. Shall this fine old principle be forgotten today, while 
aversion to labor and relaxation of discipline are on the increase in the lower 
classes? Before we talk to the masses about violation of their human dignity, 
we should calmly say to them: First show yourselves men! Labor, in order 
that the total resources may increase! And if state and society apply a part 
of the total product of labor to build laboratories for the explorers of nature, 
or academies for the artists, be certain that this application wil] bear fruit for 
youalso. Such fruits are, to be sure, not so immediately enticing as the showers 
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of gold from the state of which Lassalle talked, yet they compare favorably 
with the fantasies of the socialists through the trivial circumstance that they 


are real! 


The diabolical fatuity of such assertions is in the fact that they 
are truth out of place. It is easy to imagine that if the Archangel 
Michael appeared in the world today, his message to wage-earners 
would be along these lines: More conscientious labor! Be sure you 
give a hundred cents’ worth of work for a dollar’s wage before you 
accuse the wage system or the employer of misusing the wage 
system. And the Archangel would be a more timely minister of 
grace with such a message than when he slew the dragon. But 
what sermon would he preach when he entered Congress, and state 
and municipal legislatures, and boards of trade, and directors’ 
rooms? He would not be the old dragon-slayer if he did not 
wither men of financial and political power with the shame of their 
pettiness in loving power more than righteousness, and parade of 
patronage more than justice, and the arrogance of their legal rights 
more than magnanimity in leading the testing of legal rights, to 
see whether they tend more to increase or decrease of arbitrary 
distinctions between partners in human tasks. It is certainly to 
laugh when an attorney of one of the parties in interest takes it 
upon himself to pose as the Archangel Michael of the labor conflict, 
and to pronounce judgment upon the other party in terms of the 
self-righteousness of his clients. But this has been a large part 
of the inwardness of the class struggle in all civilized countries since 
the industrial revolution. Each party in interest has been trying 
to sit in judgment over the other, instead of trying to establish some 
sort of social tribunal which would actually be dispassionate toward 
each ex parte claim. We may go farther than this, and say that 
in comparison the classes with economic and political power show 
themselves more pusillanimous and more ungenerous in obstructing 
a program like that of the Verein than the labor classes do in any 
of their obstructive programs. The academic and professional 
classes are at bottom more in sympathy with economic and politi- 
cal tradition than they are with anything that would be subversive 
of essential economic or political justice. Their judgment would 
lean toward conservatism rather than toward a really destruc- 
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tive radicalism, if such an alternative actually came to the issue. 
The conservative classes certainly have no occasion to fear that 
their cause would be betrayed by partisan prejudice if it were 
admitted to examination by the quasi-academic elements in society. 
The proletariat has the more plausible reason for such fear. The 
longer the influential classes oppose thorough judicial examination 
of the bases and structure of our economic and moral institutions 
the stronger will be the prima facie case against them. 

We have another illustration of the sophistical use of the 
ambiguous middle term in another form of Treitschke’s talking 
down to the labor class in elaboration of the text, “ Labor is an end 
in itself.” The conclusion which Treitschke tries to enforce by 
means of this edifying dictum is precisely Chancellor Day’s doctrine, 
“The rich should always apply the Golden Rule, and the poor 
trust in God and not complain.” But suppose it turns out that 
the rich are not applying the Golden Rule, and the poor discover 
that they wouldn’t be trusting in God unless they did complain. 
What then? “Why,” says Treitschke, ‘‘the alternative is: 
Remember that labor is an end in itself.” Suppose we take 
Treitschke at his word. What have we got? Why, we have got 
one of the most complicated problems in human experience, viz.: 
What is labor, and what kinds of labor are more evidently ends 
in themselves than others? For instance, is labor in the weave 
room of a cotton mill, at a killing rate of speed in tending too many 
looms, in an atmosphere that is murderous—is such labor as that 
more or less an end in itself than labor to bring to the notice of 
the nation that parents of future citizens are working in these 
conditions; or even later to win for one’s self and one’s comrades 
better conditions? The only pertinence of Treitschke’s claim was 
the implication that every laborer in Germany should accept the 
particular type of labor which his lot in life had assigned to him, as 
‘fan end in itself’ and let well enough alone. That is, labor which 
is accepted as a bar to labor to improve the type of labor is an 
end in itself! Compared with a fallacy that ends in such self- 
stultification, Nirvana is a doctrine of surpassing spiritual dignity. 
Such trifling is not argument. It is merely betrayal of the essential 
dishonesty of the obstructive mental attitude. Treitschke indulges 
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in a long preachment on the theme: “All reputable labor is honor- 
able.” If he were a weak-minded man, he might be defended by 
the plea that he did not know the platitude was impertinent. He 
was by no means a weak-minded man, and he should therefore 
have known that it was hypocritical to confuse the issue by con- 
tending that reputable labor is reputable when the real problem 
was: How may labor that is not reputable be made more disrepu- 
table, and labor that is honorable be made more comfortable and 
efficient and remunerative ? 

Then Treitschke introduces a pseudo-pietistic passage which is 
an equally elementary logical fallacy, i.e., that poverty itself, rather 
than brave struggle to overcome the disadvantages of poverty, 
is the admirable condition; ergo, eternalize the poverty rather than 
stimulate the struggle. The same passage is unctuous with the 
implication that resignation rather than aspiration is the essence of 
Christian faith. Again, ergo, if the poor should succeed in improv- 
ing their condition, there would be no more religion! 

It is a relief to reach the passage in which Treitschke begins 
most positively to illustrate another general law of the psychology 
of transition, viz.: In a period of transition everyone baptizes his 
doctrine with the name “progress.”” We are certainly familiar 
with the phenomenon in American politics at this moment. In his 
own esteem, every politician in the United States today is progres- 
sive, from those who are progressing backward to those who are 
progressing headlong. 

Moreover, in every period of transition (or to simplify the 
proposition we may confine it to periods of transition from worse to 
better conditions) the phenomena are always confused by much 
obstructive action on the part of men who are already in sympathy, 
but not in reasoning, on the side of all that is essential in the forward 
movement. 

Treitschke’s traditionalism voiced itself in very dogmatic 
assertions of the necessary permanence of factors in the existing 
German social order which were mere details. Having delivered 
himself of his unalterable opinions about these details, he passes 
to expression of his belief that: 


There is going on in the state and society a mighty development, the grow- 
ing realization of the idea of humanity, and this process goes on only in the 
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course of severe struggles. State and society belong to the ethical world. 
They live according to moral] laws, and these are distinguished from physical 
laws by the fact that they sway personal life, i.e., that they reach their realiza- 
tion not always and everywhere, but only partially and occasionally. ... . 
There is a natural conflict between the selfishness of different men. ... . The 
unbridled selfishness of individuals leads necessarily to class conflicts. ... . 
Society cannot automatically achieve an assured peace or a permanent order, 
but it must come through the state, through the moral will of the totality, 
which is something quite different from the sum of the selfish individual wills, 
and is related to them as duty to desire, etc. 


There is so much along this line in the rest of the essay that if 
one should stumble upon that part of the paper without having 
read the beginning, it would be a puzzle whether the writer was 
on the whole arguing with Schmoller or against him. In fact the 
two men evidently did not know, and it is impossible at this distance 
to find out how far they really were apart on concrete details. As 
is always the case in a social transition, the man on the traditional 
side distrusts the theories of the innovators, and fears the extremes 
to which they would be committed if they were able to go as far 
as extravagant interpretations of their reasonings would lead. 
Because of this dissent from abstractions and abhorrence of imagi- 
nable consequences, the traditionalist sets himself against programs 
which he might approve and promote if proposed on their own 
concrete merits, or upon theoretical grounds that more nearly 
resembled his own. 

We have had in the United States a generation filled with 
instances under this general form in the matter of the tariff. People 
have called themselves and each other “‘protectionists’” and “free 
traders,’ with occasional occurrence of the species “for revenue 
only.”’ Analysis of the debates, public and private, on this subject, 
since the first Morrill bill, would show the most. heterogeneous 
consortings, under the same title, of people who believed in very 
different policies; and at the same time the most irrational fighting 
between people who adopted different party titles, but really wanted 
the same thing. Thus people were arguing for protection when 
they meant things varying from the 10 to 20 per cent necessary 
to give an “infant industry” a market while it was learning to 
stand on its own feet, up to the rate which those protectionists 
wanted who would prefer to exclude foreign goods altogether. On 
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the other hand, as was illustrated by the Wilson bill, people called 
themselves free traders when what they wanted was tariff schedules 
ranging from 40 per cent to over 100 per cent at a time when an 
average rate of 20 per cent was regarded in Europe as high protec- 
tion. Men who held these inconsistent views almost invariably 
represented their opponents as holding views so extreme that it 
certainly would have been the height of folly to follow them. The 
judicial method of dealing with the tariff has consequently been 
conspicuous by its absence to the present time, and is likely to be 
postponed indefinitely. 

The particular bugaboo which throughout the essay Treitschke 
has suspected in Schmoller’s program is the lineal progeny of the 
monster ‘‘equality’’ which the theory is supposed to harbor. It is 
extremely doubtful whether Schmoller really believed in an equality 
in actual practice different from that which Treitschke would 
approve, or at any rate different enough to be worth arguing about 
from the American point of view. They certainly differed about 
an abstract theory of distribution which was unnecessarily compli- 
cated with the antecedent theory of equality or non-equality. 
We might consider this difference to better purpose in connection 
with Treitschke’s essay on the theory of distribution. Meanwhile 
we may quote Treitschke’s own expression of what he thinks he has 
established in the present essay. It is his closing paragraph: 

The civic society of a socialized folk is a natural] aristocracy; it can and 
should assure the highest functions and enjoyments of civilization to a minority 
only, yet it allows everyone without exception to rise into the ranks of this 
minority. In the present century, Germany’s cultured classes have never 
entirely forgotten their duties toward the lower classes, least of all in the much 
abused days of the emancipating social legislation of the North German Con- 
federation. In the future also they will recognize these duties. They reject 
the illusion, however, that in the moral world there can be anything like a 
gift, or that any social reform can give to the laborers what a lying agitation 
threatens to destroy—the sense of the honor of labor. While bloody misdeeds 
tell of the demoralization of the masses, while demagogues preach on the streets 
the right not to work, and play with the works of centuries as with houses of 
cards, we men of culture will loyally guard the inheritance from our fathers, 
and we will fearlessly profess the proud old motto of German citizenship which 
the American Longfellow once translated from the roofs and towers of Nurem- 
berg: “‘ The nobility of labor, the long pedigree of toil!” 


[To be continued] 
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Research in social science is hampered by the lack of indexes of 
abstracts of periodical literature. At the present time our research 
workers are far more handicapped than chemists or physicists because 
scientists in these latter subjects have resort to such publications as 
“Chemical Abstracts” and ‘Science Abstracts’ wherein are found, 
systematically indexed, careful abstracts covering the whole field. A 
research worker in these sciences can do his preliminary reading with 
convenience and expedition. In contrast, the social scientist who wants 
to exhaust the periodical literature on his subject cannot depend on the 
existing abstracts published in social science journals, however excellent 
these may be as individual pieces of work, since the existing abstracts 
do not fully cover the field. Consequently, he must supplement them 
by considerable reading from original articles and run the risk of missing 
something really important. 

In view of this situation, the present statement has been prepared 
by the Committee on Social Science Abstracts of the Social Science 
Research Council. It is hoped that members of the social science 
societies, as well as any other interested persons, will study this statement, 
in order that they may be prepared to make suggestions to the chairman 
of the committee at any time, and particularly to be prepared to take 
action on one of the alternative plans presented at the annual meetings 
of the social science societies next December. 

At the present time the American Political Science Review and the 
Journal of the American Statistical Association do not print ‘systematic 
abstracts of their literature. The American Economic Review has for 
some years printed brief abstracts. The American Journal of Sociology 
has since July, 1921, printed in each of its issues several pages of carefully 
classified abstracts. The original system of classification was enlarged 
in March, 1922, and since this time has comprised ten main headings 
and forty-eight sub-headings. Since the abstract plan of the American 
Journal of Sociology is more complete than that of any of the other social 
science journals, the main headings are presented herewith, with the 
suggestion that the reader examine the complete classification with its 
subordinate headings, as it is found in Volume XIX, pages 373-74 of the 
American Journal of Sociology. The existing classification is not final, 
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nor have the methods of abstracting been yet perfected, but the scheme 
is serviceable. The main headings are as follows: 


I. Personality: The Individual and the Person 
If. The Family 
III. Peoples and Cultural Groups 
IV. Conflict and Accommodation Groups 
V. Communities and Territorial Groups 
VI. Social Institutions 
VIL. Social Science and the Social Process 
VIII. Social Pathology: Personal and Social Disorganization 
IX. Methods of Investigation 
X. General Sociology and Methodology of the Social Sciences 


The following alternative plans for improving the existing abstracts 
of social science are suggested for consideration by members of the social 
science societies. It is assumed that only articles containing the results 
of original research will be abstracted. 


1. Independent and separate publication in bulletin form 
a) Abstract service to be maintained jointly by membership dues from the social 
science societies, and published as a separate monthly bulletin (the principles 
of editorial organization described under 2 (c) below are understood to apply 
to this plan) 
b) Or abstract service to be maintained jointly by social science societies with the 
cost of administration and publication met in whole or in part by a subsidy or 
grant of funds from some national foundation interested in social research (the 
principles of editorial organization described under 2 (c) below are understood to 
apply to this plan) 
c) Advantages of these plans 
(1) The whole field of social science would be covered with approximate complete- 
ness so that cross-referencing would make accessible valuable leads from 
related fields, on which so much progress depends 

(2) Duplication in abstracting would be avoided, such as would exist if every 
journal abstracted independently for its own clientele 

(3) One large, strong abstract journal could secure by exchanges or purchase 
more current serial literature than could independent journals, and this 
would save duplicate subscriptions 

2. Abstract services of the social science journals continued as at present, but— 


a) Present services enlarged to cover the field more intensively and comprehensively 
b) Methodology of abstracting systematized by acceptance of some mutually 
agreeable plan such as: 
c) Acceptance of guidance over abstracting to be exerted by some central editorial 
body representative of the whole field 
(1) Which formulates a methodology of abstracting to be generally used 
(2) To conform to some objective system of classification of subjects 
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(3) Cross-referencing 
(4) To avoid unnecessary duplication in printing 
(5) Editing and abstracting paid 
d) Disadvantages of this plan as compared with (1) above 
(1) Danger of duplication of abstracts of the same article in several journals. 
This is now a real difficulty in the abstracts of biological sciences 
(2) The field would be incompletely covered and cross-referencing incomplete 
(3) Current files of serial literature would not be as complete and there would be 
inevitable duplication of subscription costs 
3- Enlargement of the present abstract services and creation of new services in existing 
social science journals where needed 
a) Organization 
(1) Editor-in-chief, four associate editors, one for each science, but unpaid 
(2) Abstracting paid for by the page 
b) Agreement on a common basis of classification of abstracts, each journal publish- 
ing in full all the abstracts relating to the field of its science and printing merely 
the scheme of classification of each of the other sciences, with a note referring 
the reader to these journals for full abstracts 
c) The disadvantages of this plan are all the faults of plan (2), but in greater degree 


It will be observed that the last plan is the least ambitious of the three 
and perhaps, in the present stage of development of the social sciences, 
the most practicable. This last plan would leave to each of the journals 
the details of its own abstracting, since only a loose type of common 
editorial organization would exist. On the other hand, the plan has 
such serious objections that it could be at best but a temporary makeshift. 

The cost of the alternative plans would vary and it is probable that 
the third plan would be the least expensive. In this connection, it may 
be of interest to note that the abstract editor of the American Journal of 
Sociology now prints galley sheets of the abstracts of each issue. These 
may be had by all subscribers for $1.00 a year. The subscriber then cuts 
up the galleys and pastes the separate abstracts on filing cards. The 
cost of chemical abstracts which are published according to plan (1), a, 
is $6.80 per subscriber, with a subscribing membership of 13,000. The 
combined membership of the four social science associations is about 


7,000. 
F. Stuart CHapin, Chairman 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


American Sociological Society.—President Charles A. Ellwood 
announces the following tentative outline of the program of the Nine- 
teenth Annual Meeting of the American Sociological Society to be held 
in the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, December 29-31. 

CENTRAL Topic: “THE TREND OF OuR CIVILIZATION” 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 29, 10:00 A.M. 
Section on Social Research, chairman, W. F. Ogburn 
Ten-minute reports on research projects and papers 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 29, 3:00 P.M. 
Section on Social Psychology, chairman, Ellsworth Faris 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 29, 8:00 P.M. 
Joint Meeting with the American Economic Association and with 
the American Statistical Association, Presidential Addresses 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30, 10:00 A.M. 
Section on Statistical Sociology, chairman, W. F. Willcox 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30, 3:00 P.M. 
Section on International Relations, chairman, H. A. Miller 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30, 6:30 P.M. 
Annual Dinner, American Sociological Society 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 31, 10:00 A.M. 
Section on Biological Factors, chairman, F. H. Hankins 


The Social Science Research Council.—The Social Science Research 
Council, composed of representatives of the American Economic Associa- 
tion, the American Political Science Association, the American Statistical 
Association, and the American Sociological Society, has now at the begin- 
ning of its second year of existence several projects under way. The 
representatives of the American Sociological Society on the Council are 
F. Stuart Chapin, Shelby M. Harrison, and William F, Ogburn. 
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The spring meeting of the Council was held in Chicago, May 17. 
Reports of the various committees and conferences of the Council were 
submitted and discussed. These reports included those by the Com- 
mittee on Survey of Social Science Research Agencies of which Professor 
Secrist is chairman, the Committee on the Publication of an Annual 
Digest of State Laws of which Professor Chamberlin is chairman, of 
the Committee on Abstracting Social Science Periodicals of which 
Professor Chapin is chairman. The Council also considered the report 
of the Conference on International News and Communication, held 
under the auspices of the Council in Washington, on May 2. The plan 
(for the formation of which a gift of $2,500 has been made) contemplates 
“a thoroughly scientific and objective investigation of the instrumentali- 
ties involved in the world-wide action and dissemination of current 
news and opinion of international concern and of the underlying and 
related problems of the formation, expression, and significance of attitudes 
on international affairs.”” The following committee was appointed by 
the Council to take charge of the inquiry for which financial support 
could probably be secured: Mr. Walter S. Rogers, chairman, Dr. 
Franklin Adams, Professor Willard G. Bleyer, Mr. Bruce Bliven, 
Professor Jerome Davis, Dr. Edward F. Gay, Professor H. A. Miller, 
Professor Harold G. Moulton, Professor W. F. Ogburn, Dr. E. E. 
Slossen, Dean Walter Williams, Professor George E. Wilson. 

The Committee on the Scientific Aspects of Human Migration was 
also appointed as follows: Miss Edith Abbott, chairman, Dr. W. C. 
Mitchell, Professor H. A. Miller, Professor John R. Commons, Professor 
R. C. Foerster, Professor John A. Fairlie, Professor F. A. Ogg, Professor 
Carl Wittke, Professor W. F. Ogburn, Dr. R. M. Yerkes, Dr. Clark 
Wissler, Miss Mary Van Kleek. This committee is to consider the social 
aspects of the migration problem and is to act in co-operation with a 
similar committee of the International Research Council. An appropri- 
ation of $15,500 for a study of the mechanization of industry in relation 
to migration has been made by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. This project will be begun on July 1 under the auspices of the 
Bureau of Economic Research and in particular charge of Dr. Wesley C. 
Mitchell and Dr. Jerome Davis. 

Professor Edmund E. Day, of the University of Michigan, was elected 
treasurer of the Council and fiscal organization and methods were out- 
lined. Gifts of $20,500 have already been made for the work of the Coun- 
cil, and other funds amounting to as much more are in immediate prospect. 
A gift of $2,500 for general administration purposes has been received. 
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The Council appointed a committee to outline a plan for obtaining 
fellowships for post-doctorate work in social sciences. Of this committee 
Professor A. B. Hall is chairman, and the other members are Professor 
John R. Commons and Professor W. F. Ogburn. The officers of the 
Council are: chairman, Professor Charles E. Merriam, University of 
Chicago; secretary, Professor Horace Secrist, Northwestern University; 
treasurer, Professor Edmund E. Day, University of Michigan. 

Suggestions for the development of the work of the Council are invited 
by its members. The Council also stands ready to advise regarding 
any especially significant or large-scale project in the field of social 
research. The next meeting of the Council will be held in November. 


The American Council of Learned Societies—The Council has been 
asked by the Carnegie Corporation to make a survey and report on the 
work of American learned societies in the field of the humanities and the 
social sciences. Information regarding the societies concerned, either 
in whole or in part, with the natural sciences is available through the 
National Research Council; but no systematic attempt has been made 
to collect information of this kind in the field of the humanities and the 
social sciences. It is hoped that a comprehensive report would be useful 
not only to the Carnegie Corporation in considering its various problems, 
but, if printed, to the individual societies, and in general to those inter- 
ested in the promotion of scholarship in the United States. 

Mr. Waldo G. Leland, of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
has been put in charge of the undertaking, and will begin his active 
duties July 1, 1924. 

L’ Institut International de Sociologie-—The officers of the Inter- 
national Institute of Sociology for the year 1924 are: president, Lord 
Balfour, president of the Sociological Society of London; vice-presideats, 
Antonio Dellepiane, formerly professor at the University of Buenos Aires, 
Salomon Reinach, member of the Institute of France, and Maurice 
Vauthier, professor of administrative law, University of Brussels; general 
secretary, René Worms, editor of the Revue Internationale de Sociologie; 
treasurer, P. L. Manouvrier, professor of physical anthropology, the 
School of Anthropology; and critic, Charles Gide. 

Harry E. Barnes, Smith College, Kenyon L. Butterfield, Massa- 
chusetts State Agricultural College; and Charles J. Galpin, the Federal 
Department of Agriculture, have recently been elected associates of 
the International Institute of Sociology. 


The American Country Life Association.—The Proceedings of the 
New Orleans Conference of 1921 on the subject of “Town and Country 
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Relationships” and the Proceedings of the New York Conference of 1922 
on “Education of the Rural Community” have been completed and 
mailed. Through a grant from the trustees of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion the publication of the Proceedings of the St. Louis Conference on 
“The Rural Home” is assured. 

President Butterfield has asked a committee of the Association to 
study the whole field of rural education with the major objective in 
view of stating, in outline at least, an adequate system of education for 
rural America. Included in this statement will be a careful consideration 
of the educational functions of churches, since the topic for the next 
annual conference at Columbus, Ohio, November 7-11, 1924, is “ Religion 
in Country Life.” This topic, put in the form of a thesis by Dr. Butter- 
field, becomes: “The Vital Importance of Moral and Spiritual Forces 
in the Development of Country Life.” 


Russell Sage Foundation.—The trustees of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion at their April meeting appointed Shelby M. Harrison as vice-general 
director of the Foundation, the appointment to take effect from May 1, 
1924. For the present Mr. Harrison will continue as director of the 
department of surveys and exhibits, and in charge of the studies of social 
conditions of the regional plan of New Y--* and its environs. Mr. 
Harrison graduated at Northwestern University in 1906 and did graduate 
work in economics and sociology at Boston and Harvard universities. 
His first experience in social surveying was with the Pittsburgh Survey 
in 1908. From 1910 to 1912 he was one of the editorial staff of the 
Survey. He joined the staff of the Foundation in 1912 when the depart- 
ment of surveys and exhibits was established and he was appointed its 
director by the trustees. 


Institute for Social Research—The Society for Social Research 
of the University of Chicago will hold its second Institute for Social 
Research in Chicago, August 18-27, 1924. While the Society is composed 
mainly of advanced graduate students and former graduate students of 
the University, participation in the Institute is open to all interested 
in sociological research. The purpose of the Institute is to provide a 
clinic for the presentation and criticism of methods of investigation. 
Persons planning to attend the Institute are invited to submit statements 
of their research projects and plans of research to the secretary of the 
Society for Social Research, Box 98, University of Chicago. 


An Experiment in Publication—The Republic Publishing Company, 
421 W. 21st Street, New York, is initiating an interesting experiment 
of bringing out new and worth-while books in paper covers to sell for 
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$1.00. The publisher states that the attempt is “to find out if the com- 
paratively restricted sale of good books in this country is influenced by 
the question of price.”” The first volume in the series is Social Discovery 
by Eduard C. Lindeman. 


University of Missouri.—The German publishing firm of W. Kohl- 
hammer, Stuttgart and Berlin, announce the publication of a German 
translation of Professor C. A. Ellwood’s book, The Reconstruction of 
Religion. ‘The translation was made upon the initiative and under the 
direction of Professor Eugen Schwiedland, professor of economics in 
the University of Vienna, Austria, and secretary of the Vienna Chamber 
of Commerce. A few copies of the book have recently been received in 
the United States. 

The American Book Company announce the publication on the 
first of September of a revised edition of Professor Ellwood’s Sociology 
and Modern Social Problems. This is the third revision of this text. 


University of Nebraska.—Professor J. O. Rankin has compiled a 
series of pamphlets on farm life in the state, based on studies of 1,145 
homes in ten areas. Number 185, “The Nebraska Farm Family,” 
deals with some phases of land tenure. In Number 191 Professor 
Rankin makes a comparison of living conditions of owners, part-owners, 
and tenants. In Number 196 is a discussion of “Nebraska Farm 
Tenancy, Some Community Phases.” 


University of Southern California.—Dr. Erle Fiske Young of the 
faculty of the University of Chicago has been elected assistant professor 
of sociology. His is the sixth chair in sociology that has been created 
at the University of Southern California since the department was estab- 
lished in 1915. 

Dr. William C. Smith is giving half-time as expert investigator for 
the Pacific Coast Race Relations Survey. 

Under the direction of Drs. C. M. Case and W. C. Smith, new courses 
are being organized in the field of race and national heritages. 


University of Washington.—The department of sociology through its 
society, the Alpha Kappa Delta has begun the publication of a quarterly 
news sheet in mimeograph form. 

The department, in co-operation with the social service agencies, 
plans to compile and publish a Hand-book of Social Resources of the City 
of Seattle. Mr. H. A. Waldkoenig is directing the work. 
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Anthropology. By A. L. KROEBER. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1923. Pp. viiit+523. $4.00. 

To the sociologists who are alert to the value of anthropological 
material and methodology in analyzing the problems in their own field of 
observation and study, Professor Kroeber’s volume will come as one of 
the most welcome books of the year. That the anthropologists are 
massing a wealth of material that is of the utmost importance is being 
more and more recognized by the students of sociology, as the growing 
interest in the cultural approach to the subject shows. But thus far the 
anthropological material has been more or less scattered, or published in 
form not altogether suitable for use in the classroom. Professor Kroeber 
has brought the material together, and in a lucid and simple style presents 
it all so that even the most elementary student can understand. The 
book is admirably adapted for use as a textbook, yet at the same time is 
free from the formalized and hackneyed style that so often characterizes 
textbooks. The one factor detracting from the volume is the absence of 
footnotes and bibliography. 

The author begins his discussion with a consideration of the scope and 
character of anthropology, pointing out the confusion that so often results 
from the failure to separate biological and social factors. To him the 
“specific task and place in the sun for anthropology” is the interpreta- 
tion of the social phenomena into which both organic and social causes 
enter. The remainder of the book is largely given over to a discussion 
of this, and the methodology to be employed in untangling these factors. 
The history of man and of man’s early culture are traced out in the first 
chapters, and in a most concise and readable manner. This gives back- 
ground to the chapters on living races, and race problems which follow. 
Here, after appraising the biological and social elements, Professor 
Kroeber concludes that “most of the alleged existing evidence on race 
endowment is likely to be worthless.” Cultural factors seem to out- 
weigh the biological. This leads directly to the detailed consideration 
of culture. 

Cultural diffusion and parallelism are treated at length. To the 
author, diffusion is the mechanism of greatest importance. Several 
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chapters are written to illustrate the principle, and these include discus- 
sions of the spread of the alphabet, the arch, and other cultural traits. 
In describing the growth of a primitive American Indian religion, Pro- 
fessor Kroeber switches slightly from his main thesis, the separation of 
organic and social factors in society, and becomes engrossed in the prob- 
lem of the time element in the spread of culture traits. The manner in 
which this entire problem of diffusion is handled, however, is most praise- 
worthy. It is treated simply, yet in sufficient detail to make for perfect 
clarity. The final two chapters on the growth of civilization, in which the 
cumulative nature of culture is described, are particularly valuable in 
demonstrating the importance of the cultural factor in understanding 
human society, and make evident the necessity of understanding cultural 
borrowing before attempting to interpret it. 

Professor Kroeber’s book deserves most careful reading by all sociolo- 
gists. It is tolerant, scholarly, and well written. And the reader who 
will couple it with Lowie’s Primitive Society, Goldenweiser’s Early 
Civilization, Wissler’s Man and Culture, and Ogburn’s Social Change will 
provide himself with an adequate background that will aid greatly in 
any analysis of social relationships. These volumes, with practically no 
overlapping, constitute a most valuable source of material for the so- 
ciologist. 

Matcoim M. WILLEY 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


Introduction to Rural Sociology. By Paut L. Voct. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1922. Pp. xv+457. $3.00. 

In 1917, Dr. Vogt, then recently professor of rural economics and 
sociology in the Ohio State University, published the first edition of 
this volume. It was one of the early volumes in this field and met with 
a wide reception and use because of the fine scholarship displayed 
throughout its pages, its substantial qualities, its contributions to the 
understanding of the rural field, and its fine readable style. In its 
twenty-eight chapters it discussed the main features of the life of rural 
society. Dr. Vogt had had much experience in the rural field by reason 
of his survey and investigative work in Ohio, and was qualified to speak 
authoritatively because of his first-hand knowledge of his subjects. He 
gave especially valuable treatments to the affairs of the rural church 
and to the conditions and life of the villages —the halfway places between 
country and city. The present volume issued in 1922 is a revision of the 
former one. The chapter headings and subheadings are the same. But 
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considerable new matter has been incorporated as appears in the fact 
that there are fourteen more pages in the new than in the old volume. 
Meanwhile, since writing the earlier edition, Dr. Vogt has functioned as 
superintendent of the department of rural work, board of home missions 
and extension work, of the Methodist Episcopal church; and so has had 
wide contact with rural life and the rural church all over the nation. 
This experience has helped him to add substantially to the value of the 
new edition. He has brought the statistics pertaining to national affairs 
up to date and has added a number of new maps. 

The schools and the reading public will be glad to have this valuable 


treatise brought up to date and improved. 
J. M. 
University oF NortH DaKoTA 


Race and National Solidarity. By CHARLES CONANT JosEY. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1923. Pp. 227. $2.50. 

This book by Professor Josey is sociologically immoral. Here 
is a volume that frankly calls for national and racial arrogance. Here 
are denounced all efforts toward humanitarianism; here are branded as 
pernicious all attempts to broaden the consciousness of kind beyond 
race and national boundaries. The volume should be classed as philo- 
sophical jingoism; it raises all of the old bugaboos of race and “colored 
perils,” although in a language and style that gives a semblance of 
profundity. The thesis is as simple as it is unsound: the Western 
world at present is dominated by two sets of ideals, one centering in 
democratic and internationalistic aspirations; the other centering in 
race, nationalism, and imperialism. The two cannot exist together; 
one should be overthrown. Professor Josey devotes his chapters to 
the attempt to prove that it is internationalism and humanitarianism 
that must be discarded, and the narrow doctrine of race and national 
solidarity embraced. 

According to the argument, the greatest good to mankind will come 
if the Western world recognizes that it is dominant, and that the white 
race and civilization are supreme. This supremacy rests largely on 
innate differences between the white races and the colored, differences 
making for an intenser group life among white peoples. World-welfare 
involves the continuation of this white supremacy, and an essential 
part of this is the exploitation of the colored by the white divisions of 
mankind: “Just as we see man as a species dominating, excelling, and 
living on other forms of life, so we see the white race, acting as masters, 
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and drawing to themselves a large part of the wealth of the world. The 
white races dominate mankind. They are the rulers par excellence. In 
the white man the evolutionary process seems to have reached its highest 
point. He is the culminating achievement.” 

The assumptions made by Professor Josey are most striking, and 
even though one disagrees violently with most of the thesis, there is 
a certain admiration for the fearlessness with which he has carried his 
logic to its ultimate conclusion. The book is essentially dogmatic, 
though here there is not space to discuss this in detail. The simple 
manner in which Professor Josey disposes of the critics of the mental 
tests (p. 145), and the glibness with which he eliminates the anthro- 
pologists and cultural determinists (p. 83) is rather annoying. More 
than this, it is not at all apparent that Professor Josey is intimately 
familiar with the accomplishments and civilizations of the peoples he 
relegates to secondary places. Especially is this true of his discussion 
of the orientals. Further, to one who has read carefully the literature 
of sociology, it is hard to see how Professor Josey arrives at his premise 
that internationalism and group loyalty are totally antagonistic. It is 
also hard to see, in view of the present chaotic conditions, in the white 
race, how he can glorify its accomplishments as he does. 

Professor Josey maintains that his volume was written with complete 
objectivity, but in spite of this it seems clearly biased. The laudation 
of the white race, the exhibition of national egotism, and the emphasis 
of superiority seem proof of this. It is hard to understand. Perhaps 
the clue lies in the fact that Professor Josey is a Southerner. May we 
not assume that this, unconsciously, has colored his point of view? 

Needless to say, the book is challenging. It flies into the face of 
all orthodox sociology. Its merit is in its frankness, rather than its 
thesis. Professor Josey has not been afraid to state his case, even 
though he must have known that it would raise an almost unanimous 


chorus of dissent. 
Matcorm M. WILLEY 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


Charts and Graphs: An Introduction to Graphic Methods in the Control 
and Analysis of Statistics. By Kart G. Karsten. New 
York: Prentiss-Hall, Inc., 1923. Pp. 724. 

Graphic methods in statistics have had a very wide development 
in the United States during the past twenty years and the use of these 
methods has been carried farther here, particularly in the field of business, 
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than in any other country. Mr. Karsten’s book is the latest achievement 
in this field. Though called an introduction, it is comprehensive, 
covering over 700 pages and including 500 illustrations. The chapters 
begin with the simplest picture diagrams and proceed to the charts for 
complicated mathematical formulas. The material unfolds in an 
orderly fashion from what is really a plan or theory of charting held by 
the author. Particularly welcome is the latter half of the book on 
advanced charts. Not only is it comprehensive, but one finds a great 
deal of original contribution, including new constructive devices, 
improvements of known methods of presentation, and some new descrip- 
tions and terminology. The technical and erudite portions are excep- 
tionally simple and clear. The style is vivid, almost lively. As the 
quantitative method develops in sociology, Mr. Karsten’s excellent 


book will prove very useful. 
WILLIAM FIELDING OGBURN 


UNIVERSITY 


The Real Chinese in ‘America. By J. S. Tow, Secretary of the 
Chinese Consulate General at New York with the rank of 
Consul Elevé. New York: The Academy Press, 112 Fourth 
Ave. Pp. 168. $1.50. 

Christian Education and the National Consciousness in China. 
By James B. WEssTER, Ph.D., Department of Education, 
Shanghai College, Shanghai, China. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company. Pp. 323. $2.50. 

Mr. Tow’s book serves the purpose for which it was written 
admirably. It contains nothing new, but is a brief and very lucid 
account of Chinese immigration to the United States and the present 
status of the Chinese, written without any of the passionate blindness 
that mars most writing on race relations. 

Mr. Webster says: “The large majority of men engaged in 
educational work in China, like the writer, went to the field as preachers, 
primarily.” Against this background he is able to give a full and ade- 
quate account of the changes in orientation (in respect to the field of 
Christian education) that have taken place in men like himself who 
recognize that Western civilization has little to communicate to the 
moral and religious life of China that is new, and yet feel that contact 


with the West can vitalize China. 
WINIFRED RAUSCHENBUSH 


Curcaco, ILLINOIS 


RECENT LITERATURE 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and bibliography in this issue were under the general 
direction of M. H. Neumeyer, by J. L. Duflot, Emma B. Idsmith, W. M. Gray, 
F. H. Swanson, T. C. Wang, and Louis Wirth, of the Department of Sociology of the 
University of Chicago. 
_ Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the classification in the January 
issue. 

I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


Die psychischen Erkrankungen der Juden in Kriegs- und Friedenszeiten.— 
Racial psychiatry: Research in racial psychiatry has made little progress in the last 
few years. The problem of mental } tam among the Jews has attracted a few 
students, but even here no appreciable advance is noticeable. A survey of the literature 
and a detailed analysis of the statistics and case studies in the Frankfurt am Main 
University Clinic over a period of twenty years shows that the mental health of the 
Jews has improved during the war period. Mental diseases of the Jews: Even with 
respect to hysterial abnormalities, in which they formerly held first place, they have 
been displaced by the non-Jewish groups. In the case of congenital imbecility, 

ysis, and, to a certain extent, dementia praecox, the Jewish ratio has declined. 

is improvement may be regarded as an index to the progressive rate at which the 
Jews assimilate, which is accelerated by the increasing number of intermarriages. 
If these tendencies continue, the time will soon come when it will no longer be worth 
while to study the mental diseases of the Jews as a separate group. The alcoholic 
psychoses which always were rare among the Jews have been p completely 
eliminated. The manic depressive insanity still remains the typical psychosis judaica. 
—Max Sichel, Monatschrift fiir Psychiatrie und Neurologie, LV (Heft 3-4, 1923), 
207-22. (I, 2; IV, 2; VIII, 4.) L. W. 


Uber Eunuchoidismus, insbesondere iiber seine Genese und seine Beziehungen 
zum Reifen und zum Altern.—Eunuchoidism appears so rarely as a clinical phenomenon 
as to be unimportant as a study in and for itself. If it is possible, however, through 
the study of bodily structure to arrive at any hints concerning the genesis of personalit 
and character, then eunuchoidism, which represents a sharpiy defined, easily padlieed. 
and genetically clear set of morphological characteristics, should furnish excellent 
material for the study of the foundations of personality and character. The results 
obtained from a study of the relationship between eunuchoidism and internal secretion, 
degeneration, senescence, juvenescence, and asocial behavior characteristics are very 
suggestive, but need further synthetic study. For the present, research in this field 
constitutes the most fruitful approach to the problem of the interrelationship between 
bodily structure and personality traits.—Heinrich Fischer, Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte 
Neurologie und Psychiatrie, XILIC (Heft 3, 1923), 314-57. (I, 2, 4; II, 1.) . 

. W. 


The Psychology of Dreams.—Dreams are purely mental phenomena; their habitat 
isthe mind. But their concrete expression, if it so may be termed, is in the unconscious. 
In this they differ from ideas, judgments, and propositions because the latter have their 
seat of expression in the conscious. The origin is the same for both forms of mental 
wy that is, in things entirely outside the mind, but their internal manifestations 
take place in different states of being and appear under different forms.—S. Taylor 


Wedge, Open Court, XXXVIII (February, 1924), 84-93. (I, 4.) J. L. D. 
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Leadership and Group Activity.—Leadership in the community is usually vested 
in an inner circle of personnel common to several active groups. Popularization of 
leadership within the community, as between groups, tends to elaborate until some 
leader’s range of elasticity for ——_ in group activity is passed, when some 
one or more groups begin to disintegrate until an equilibrium of group activity is 
restored.—F. Stuart Chapin, Journal of Applied Sociology, VIII (January-February, 
1924), 141-45. 


The Occupational Attitude.—A person’s occupational activities over a period of 
time influence his social attitudes and give him an occupational attitude of life. When 
ail of life becomes organized habitually around one’s occupational activity, he is apt 
to feel that “his” occupation or profession is the most important of all, i.e., he develops 
an occupational egocentrism.—Emory S. Bogardus, Journal of Applied Sociology, 
VIII (January-February, 1924), 171-77. (I, 4.) T. C. W. 


Uber Gegenwartsaufgaben der Jugendpsychologie.—At about the time of H 
and Descartes the so-called “world questions” were put into the background by the 
more narrow scientific method. There may be some danger of becoming too narrow 
in this method of study but it is more fruitful than the former. It fits in with the mind 
of the “youth movement” which wants to connect things with the practical side of 
life. The best verification of a real philosophy of youth would be to remove the bar 
between the natural and the spiritual and bring the two into closer relationship. 
There is no need to fear the “movement,” for in many instances it is already dead and 
youth wants to hear but little of it —E. R. Jaensch, Zeitschrift fiir Psychelogie, LICIV 
(Heft 1-2, 1923), 38-53. (I, 4; VIL, 2.) F. H. 


Defensive Harmony.—The attitude of defensive harmony like all social realities 
is prevalent because of its survival] value in the adaptation of individuals to their social 
environment. In human society one need not be strong, nor wealthy, provided one 
is defensively harmonious, inconspicuous, docile, innocuous.—Walker C. Hayes, 
The Journai of Social Forces, 11 (January, 1924), 199-201. (I, 4.) J. L. D. 


An Experiment in Self-Estimation.—The tendency toward overestimation is not 
a fixed characteristic of an individual’s self-estimation, but is a function of the trait 
in question. The possession of a given trait bears a negative relation to its overestima- 
tion. Individuals who are rated by their associates as most conceited manifest the 
least tendency toward overestimation.—Georgene J. Hoffman, Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, XVIII (April-June, 1923), 43-49. (I, 4.) W. M. G. 


Introverts and Extroverts.—Introvert and extrovert differ in tion and 
diminution of thought processes in relation to directly observable social vior with 
accompanying tendencies to withdraw from and to make social contacts respectively. 
Heredity, environment, and gland functions are possible factors in their formation.— 
Max Freyd, Psychological Review, XXXI (January, 1924), 74-87. (I, +) — 


Behaviorism and Behavior.—The scientific study of what is generally known as 
the educational, vocational, administrative, recreational, and personal activities of 
individuals can be conducted with the physicochemical continuum as the sole existential 
datum and that the totality of the electron-proton tes is the universe.—Albert 
P. Weiss, Psychological Review, XXXI (January, 1924), 32-50. (I, 4.) W.M.G. 


Prejudices regarding Expert Testimony in Mental Diseases.—Contradictory 
testimony by authorities on psychiatry is due to legal anomalies as to criminal responsi- 
bility based on knowledge of t the nature and quality of an act and the relation of intent 
and motives.—Menas S. Gregory, M.D., American Journal of Psychiatry, IIl (October, 
1923), 211-17. (I, 4.) W. M. G. 

Die Abtriinnigen.—It is one of the most universally observed facts of social 
behavior that each individual and group is constantly striving to improve its status 
in the structure of society. There are individuals and groups, however, who, although 
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they have attained a fairly satisfactory or relatively preferred status in the social scale, 
voluntarily surrender the advantage they have gained in the process of social grouping 
and voluntarily affiliate themselves with a group less favorably situated in order to 
participate in its struggle for social emancipation. The significance of this group for 
the success of all social movements and for the labor movement in particular 
cannot be overestimated. There is, of course, also the tendency on the part of 
members of a lower social stratum to invade a higher one. But this severance of 
the bonds of affiliation with one’s group, in order to improve one’s status, is easily 
explained. The “stepping-downward” in the social ladder is more complex and 
less easily explained. One form of it is found in the mere ideological affiliation 
with another, inferior group; another is the tendency to become completely incor- 
porated into the lower social unit. Revolutionary Russia furnishes excellent ex- 
amples of this phenomenon. The latter individual finds himself separated from his 
original group through his external appearances; from his newly — group through 
birth and training. As a result his is the lot of a socially homeless being.—Alfred 
Meusel, Kélner Vierteljahrshefte fiir Soziologie, Til (Heft 2-3, 1923), 152-69. (I, 
4; V, 3; VIL, 4.) L. W. 


Shifting the National Mind-Set.—The mind-set is made, not by hating other 
nations, not by desiring war, but by adjusting the whole mental mechanism so that, 
in certain situations, war-favoring reactions will occur as a matter of course. By 
changing the earlier members of the series so as to establish a contrary mind-set, we 
could make war as obsolete as cannibalism.—George A. Coe, The World Tomorrow, 


VII (February, 1924), 42-43. (I, 4; VII, 4.) J. L. D. 


Zur Gestaltung des Ich-Du- Problems in der Dichtung.—The nature of social 
conduct: Human behavior can be called social only if it takes into account other human 
individuals outside the self. The subjective behavior processes that go on within the 
individual can be called social only if they are oriented with reference to another 
ae eee Social conduct is therefore only that kind of human behavior which 
calls forth a response in other individuals. The increasing density of population makes 
the demands for the adaptation of individual conduct to the social norm increasingly 
urgent. The growing division of social labor results in increased individual autonomy, 
and makes the discrepancy between the wishes of the self and the demands of others 
greater. Art and behavior: It is the valuable function of art in modern social life to 
bring about the wish fulfilment of the artist through his artistic medium in a manner 
in which he could not do so in actual life. The artist does that consciously which the 
rest of society are forced to do in their dreams and imagination. The modern psychol- 
ogist, and especially the psychoanalyst, can render a great service in de tion 
of these complex processes of social life-—Rudolf Pamperrien, Kélner Vierteljahrshefte 
fiir Soziologie, 111 (Heft 2-3, 1923), 133-51. (I, 4; » 4) L. W. 


Il. THE FAMILY 


Marcuse, Max. Handwirterbuch der Sexualwissenschaft.—The handbook is a 
monumental work by thirty-two writers and edited by Marcuse. It is arranged in an 
easily accessible style and is comprehensive, interesting, and readable. It goes back 
to the beliefs of primitive peoples concerning sex, and comes down to the problems of 
the present day, dealing with the history, the characteristics, the ethics, and also with 
venereal diseases, control of prostitution, eugenics, sexual hygiene, and many other 
topics of interest to students in this field——Dr. Erich Arndt, Zeitschrift o 3 — 


wissenschaft, X (Heft 12, 1924), 292-99. (II, 1; VIII, 3.) 


Family-Life Ideals in Traditional Judaism and Today.—The Jewish and non- 
Jewish ideals of home life have received their impetus from the same source, and the 
resemblances of these ideals, as we observe them today, must be attributed to parallel 
development rather than to mutual interaction. Monogamy, affection, maintenance, 
and education are the conspicuous elements in the ideals of family life prevalent in the 


United States at present, and these are found in Jewish traditions of varying degrees 
of antiquity—Abraham Cronbach, Religious Education, XIX (February, 1924), 
5-14. (II, 2; VI, 1.) J. L. D. 
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Marriage Legislation, 1923—-Successful and Unsuccessful.—Abolition of common- 
law marriages and advance notice, health of applicants, both nts’ consent to an 
“under-age” marriage, a higher age for exemption from ener wnat and a higher 
marriageable age are some of the laws passed in the various states last year. The 
following bills did not pass: viz., the federal marriage law introduced in Congress, 
and, in the several states, bills relating to mental and physical health of candidates, 
and advance notice bills—Joanna C. Colcord, Family , V (March, 1924), 14-16. 
(II, 3; VI, 5.) J. L. D. 


Social Effect upon the Family of Forced Marriage.—The social effect of forced 
marriages may be defined in relation to (1) the stability of the family; (2) the attitude 
of the couple toward each other and toward the children, especially the older ones; 
and (3) the kind of atmosphere that has been created in the home because of the event 
and the effect it has had upon all the children. In an investigation of a number of 
cases, it was discovered that a number of factors entered into the situation making 
such marriages as a rule a failure—Mildred D. Mudgett, Family, V (March, 1924), 
16-22. (II, 3.) J. L. D. 


Family Life as an Objective of Higher Education.—Parents need information 
regarding heredity, eugenics, physiology, something of human embryology, obstetrics, 
and social diseases and detailed facts of child life. In psychol they should under- 
stand their own complex make-up, child psychol px s such elements of abnormal 
psychology as will better interpret the normal child. In sociology they should know 
the historic background of the family, its present functions in society in relation to other 
institutions. To get such information before the parents the universities must use 
its resources to effect such ends.—Eugenie Andress Leonard, Religious Education, 
XIX (April, 1924), 136-44. (II, 3.) J. L. D. 


The Isolated Family.—Isolation is produced by anything that causes exclusion from 
communication. It may be geographical separation (as in the case of the southern 
mountaineer) or physical conditions (such as color of the skin, blindness, deafness, 
and stammering), but especially cultura! traits as customs and convention. Many 
maladjustments in family life can be traced to family isolation even in the midst of a 
city environment.—E. H. Sutherland, Religious Education, XIX (February, 1924), 
32-36. (II, 3.) J. L. D. 


La difesa sociale nel Diritto privato.—Private rights must stop at the point where 
society resents the action. The supreme moral interests of the family, especi 
of the young, demand the maintenance of laws which restrict the private individual. 
Several case studies are given for illustrations—M. Carrara, Archivio di antropologia 
criminale psychiatria, XV (January-February, 1924), 1-26. (II, 3.) E. P. G. 


Gleichgeschlechtliches Leben bei einigen Negerstimmen Angolas.—T7he psy- 
chology of sex and primitive society: It is difficult to isolate the genuine (congenital) 
homosexual among primitive peoples because among those tribes where homosexual 
relations are heel these relations assume a different outward form (sexual mimicry) 
from the manner in which they express themselves in groups where this social dis- 
approval does not exist. Among the two negro tribes of Angola, the Wawihe and the 

i , which have been closely studied, homosexual practices are an integral 
part of the sexual life of the _~ A study of the native tribes of this region leads 
to the generalization that whenever the custom of homosexual relations arises in a 
tribe that tribe acquires an undesirable reputation for condoning this practice although 
its neighbors who practice homosexualism in secret may be equally addicted to the 
practice.—Kurt Falk, Archiv fiir Anthropologie, Neue Folge XX (Heft 1, 1923), 42-45. 
(II, 1; VIII, s.) L. W. 


Chiah Shien Gie Sin Lung.— Essay on family revolution and rejuvenation.—To 
revolutionize our national system and life, we now begin with our family. We are 
facing two phases of our “several thousand years old” form of family: The “large 
family system” is not adequate, because it (a) lowers one’s status, (b) encourages 
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individual dependence, (c) suppresses individual originality and free development, 
and (d) creates frequent and inevitable personal conflict. The old marriage system 
is not democratic and it can no more be allowed to have a place in a democratic country. 
2. Family life and spirit are not democratic and scientific. Parental rule, inclu 

the worshiping the past, superstition, and unnecessary prestige, should all be aboli 

They should all be democratically and scientifically revolutionized and remade.—Si Lu, 
The Ladies’ Journal, IX (September, 1923), 2-11 (II, 2.) T. C. W. 


Chin Kuo Hwan Li Di Ngen Eu.— A study of the Chinese marriage rites.—Exchange 
of marriage gifts is an old custom which can be traced to the beginning of the ancient 
history of China. This custom arose among the rich, and eventually entered Chinese 
mores. This custom was one of the greatest causes of ‘the old Chinese parental tyranny 
in arranging the marriages of their children, because of the latter’s economic dependence. 
Among the poor families, boys and girls may be forced to late marriage or other incon- 
veniences. This “traditional chain” has been and should be thoroughly broken down 
especially among the youth in China, in order that true love and marriage may be 
a) ' Yang Hung-lieh, The Chinese Journal of Sociology, I (May, 1923), — 

2 


III. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


Notes on the Kipsikis or Lumbwa Tribe of Kenya Colony.—Incomplete notes 
covering twenty-one topics descriptive of the habits, customs, government, ceremonies, 
marriages, social divisions, etc., were compiled during two periods of residence (one 
of eleven months and one of five) among the Ki or Lumbwa tribe together with 
some experiences of other cognate tribes of the Niloto-Hamitic group.—Juxon Barton, 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute, LIII (January-June, 42-79- 
(III, 1 


Notes on the Social Organization of Australian Tribes.—The social organization 
of the tribes of the Murray-Darling Basin presents certain peculiar features, a fuller 
knowledge of which is very desirable for any theoretical discussion of the more important 
problems of Australian sociology. It is now clear that two at least of the tribes of 
this region, Wonaibon and Murawari, possess relationship systems similar in important 
respects to those of Western, Central, and Northern Australia, and this makes it 

robable that the other tribes of the region have systems of the same type.—A. R. 
hate, Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, LIIL (July-December, 1923), 
424-48. (III, 1.) J. L. D. 


Notes on Birth, Marriage, and Death Ceremonies of the Etap Tribe, Central 
Cameroon.—Among other ceremonies connected with birth, a cord with pendant 
amulets, to ward off evil influences, is placed around its neck. * While still an infant 
a girl may be selected as a future bride, but she lives with her parents until she is 
claimed by the bridegroom. After the death of a relative all the members of the family 
shave their heads, and smear ashes all over the body which are not washed off until 
after the burial—L. W. G. Malcolm, Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
LIII (July-December, 1923), 388-402. (III, 1.) J. L. D. 


L’atelier chez les sauvages.—The individual worker dominates among savages; 
poanee arrangements exist only as _ oo and for short periods, such as hunting, 

esting, or building a large canoe. is study classifies e forms of labor, in the 
manufacture of instruments, arms, and utensils, as unisexual rhe communistic (both 
unisexual and mixed). ( (Bibliography. )—P. Descamps, Institut de sociologie =— 
Bulletin), I (November, 1923), 315-78. (III, 1.) E. P. G. 


Relation of Cranial Capacity to Intelligence.—A selected group of 449 male 
students of the University of Aberdeen, whose ancestors were of undoubted Scottish 
extraction, were studied with the view of estimating the correlation coefficients between 
the average age and the average cranial capacity; average stature and average cranial 
capacity; average age and average stature; average age and the sum of marks obtained 
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rofessional examinations; average stature and the sum of marks obtained at 

rofessional examinations; the sum of marks obtained at professional examinations and 
the ave cranial capacity; and by taking these into consideration the partial correla- 
tion coefficient for the sum of marks and average cranial capacity was calculated.— 
R. W. Reid and J. H. Mulligan, Journal o othe Royal Anthropological Institute, LITI 
(July-December, 1923), 322-32. (III, 1; J. L. D. 


Les conditions psychologiques du langage. (Extract from a book on le Langage 
et la Pensée, March, 1924).—An attempt to resolve language into its elements results 
in three main classifications: (a) sounds as agitation; (b) efforts to make 
another comprehend (developing thought illustrations) ; (c) leading other minds 
through a definite process of thinking (logic). Language has become intellectualized 
so the mind far in of the but the old values 
are still indispensable for impassioned speech.—H. Delacroix, Revue p ota 
XCVII (January-February, 1924), 28-64. (III, 2. ) ‘s 


Sumeriskt och Semitiskt. (Sumeric and Semitic)—The Sumerians likely came 
into the valley of the Euphrates from the East and antedated the Semites by some 
hundreds of . They were non-Semitic and their language was adapted by the 
Semitic peoples of a later date. Their writings reveal a more or less abstract and 
speculative world-idea and a freshness and originality which is foreign to the Semitic 
where one finds “‘an almost sickly anxiety not to change any of the things which the 
fathers aL, as holy.”—Harri Holma, Nordisk Tidskrift, Heft C923), 
39-52. 2,3 


Spengler als Staats- and Wirtschaftsphilosoph.— pengler’s Untergan des 
Abendlandes is a scientific-artistic creation by a modern thinker who is more distin- 
guished for the beauty of his expression than for the accuracy of his investigation or 
the logic of his thought. His work owes its universal appeal to the fact that it offers a syn- 
thetic view of present-day occidental civilization, such as the specialized social sciences 
cannot offer, and to the Sonate © that its theme of the downfall of European civiliza- 
tion finds, during the post-war , a ready echo throughout Europe. Spengler’s 
comparison between ancient an wwe Be cultures is defective ae it rests on the 
mistaken assumption of the unity and continuity of culture histo: His outlook is 


pessimistic, romantic, mystic, and conservative. PM &s von th, Schmollers 
Jahrbuch, XLVII (Heft 1-4, 1924), 33-47. (III, 3; X, 3.) L. W. 
Who Are the Coal Mine Workers?—A more intelligent adjustment of our immigra- 


tion laws might be made if there were data available for all industries similar to that 
collected by the United States Coal Commission. Of the 732,000 coal mine workers, 
287,000 are foreign born. Distribution through the states, rate of naturalization, 
literacy, race, and standards of living are fields in which the data collected present 
valuable material for comparison with conditions in other industries—Marie L. 
Obenauer, North American Review, CCXIX (May, 1924), 609-15. (III, 4.) Sue 


Die Zahl der Auslinder in Berlin.— Problems of pon The breakdown of the 
official registration system and the inability, for cial reasons, to undertake a 
census, makes the official statistics on the number of foreigners residing in Berlin 
unreliable. Numerous police raids on the rendezvous in the underworld of Berlin 
have brought to light many unregistered foreigners who are engaged in criminal 
activities. Basing an estimate on the fairly accurate mortality statistics it was found 
that in 1923 there were 145,000 foreigners resident in Berlin. Character of foreign 
population of Berlin: Foreigners have an advantage over the native population in that 
they have less dependents, giving them an economic advantage. y-three per 
cent of the foreigners live in the criminal quarter of the city and many of them are 
thieves and receivers of stolen goods. Forty-two per cent live in the luxurious section 
of the city, where, through their superior economic status, they are able to monopolize 
badly needed living quarters. A majority of the foreign population consists of eastern 
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Europeans, most of whom are Jews. These elements constitute a potential cultural 
and economic menace to the native Po ulation—Karl Freudenberg, Jahrbiicher 
fiir Posies os und Statistik, LX VI (Heft 6, 1923), 582-86. (III, 4; V, 2; VIII, 
Zz, 2. L. W. 


Some Contributions of Anthropology to History.—Anthropology has furnished 
the temporal and institutional perspective for history, and is, in many ways, the true 
background and threshold of history. It has for the first time given a concrete and 
adequate basis for the conception of the unity of history. It has supplied history with 
the most perfect of analytical techniques for the interpretation of cultural processes 
and complexes, destroyed the racial basis of national arrogance, and will prove progres- 
sively more valuable as an auxiliary science to history, as the latter comes to be more 
concerned with the explanation of cultural development and less absorbed in the 
narration of political events.——Harry Elmer Barnes, Journal of Social Forces, II 
(March, 1924), 362-73. (III, 6.) J. L. D. 


The Social Contrast: Continental Americans and Insular English.—The essential 
mark of the American social spirit is publicity, the spirit of the market-place. The 
contact of individual with individual is indefinitely more continuous and more frequent 
in America than in Europe. With Europeans the market-place, the Forum, is a 
special meeting place, and privacy is the rule; with the Americans the Forum is the 
habit of life—Hilaire Belloc, Awantic Monthly, CXXXIII (April, 1924), 433-45. 
(III, 6; I, 4.) J. L. D. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


On Picket Duty.—An industrial worker who took turn about as “scab” and 
“picket” during a strike of women employees in a collar factory gives her impressions 
of a struggle in which much personal bravery and a great deal of invective were expended 
av a cause.—A. M. Maclean, Forum, LXX (December, 1923), 2199" 206. 

. M.G. 


Der Begriff der Gesetzmissigkeit bei Marx.—Scientific social laws: Marx and 
Engels have given to the concept “law” varying meanings. At times the concept has 
an “ideally typical’’ connotation, at others a rational or “immanent” tinge. Then 
again it is used to denote natural law. Marxism: The historical determinism of Marx 
is based —_ the French-English thought of the eighteenth century. Marx had 
only a slight acquaintance with the sociological literature of the eighteenth century, 
and was greatly influenced by the French historians of the nineteenth century. Of the 
four naturalistic conceptions of history: (1) the geographic of Buckle; (ay the psy- 
chological of Taine and variants; (3) the technological-economic, which has become 
known as the materialistic and which was already fully developed by the end of the 
eighteenth century and to which Marx and Engels added nothing when they proclaimed 
it in the eighteen forties; (4) the dialectic which may be said to be especially character- 
istic of Marx. Marx’s dialectic metaphysics of history differs very fundamentally, 
however, from that of Hegel—Werner Sombart, Schmollers Jahrbuch, XLVII (Heft 
I-4, 1924), II-3l. (IV, qT; X, 3) 4-) L. W. 


Neve Literatur zum Gedanken des berufstindigen Staates.—Parliamentary 
democracy has failed to meet the present-day problems of the social and economic 
order. Its defects are to be found in the disorganized condition and the defective and 
inequitable functioning of the political state. There is a marked conflict between 
modern political and economic institutions which it is proposed to eliminate or reduce 
through occupational representation or economic parliaments. Important scientific 
works have appeared dealing with these problems. Among them are: H. Herrfahrdt, 
The Problem of rg ema Representation (1921); E. Tatarin-Tarnheyden, The 
Occupations (1922); rge Bernhard, Economic Parliaments (1923); Wolzendorff, 


The Pure State; Spann, The True State (1922); Wittmayer, Toward Gilds (1922); 
Schiirholz, Tendencies toward Occupational Organization of German Economic Life 
(1922).—Arnold Bergstraesser, Schmollers Jahrbuch, XLVII (Heft 1-4, 1924), 283-99. 
(IV, 1; VII, 1, 3; X, 4.) L. W. 
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Zum Schicksal der Sozialpolitik in Deutschland.—Sociai ethics and social politics: 
The social policy movement in Germany, which culminated in the organization of the 


Verein fiir Sozialpolitik in 1872, was a protest against the optimism of the laissez faire 
school and an attempt to find a middle ground between this camp and the radicalism 
of the socialists. ile fifty years ago this group was unanimous in urging the regula- 


tion and the curbing of power of industry for the sake of the body politic at their most 
recent convention in Eisenach in 1922, it was felt necessary to moderate this social- 
political program for the sake of conserving industry. The crisis: The breakdown of 
social insurance, the precarious position of the eight-hour work day, the weakened 
power of the state and of the trade-union movement, and the increased monopoly- 
control of industry indicate a serious crisis in the social politics of Germany.—Otto 
von Zwiedineck-Siidenhorst, Schmollers Jahrbuch, XLVII (Heft 1-4, 1924), 77-142. 
(IV, 1; VII, 1, X, 4.) L. W. 


De l’Américanisme et de ses variétés.—Americanism is not the same as American 
nationalism. American ideals of liberty and equal opportunity are everywhere 
proclaimed, yet we find continually instances of discrimination against en Jews, 
and occasionally Irish, Ku Klux Klan violences, and the passage of prohibitory laws 
based on prejudices. Such inconsistencies separate American ideals, so called, from 
American practices.—H. Hauser, Revue internationale de sociologie, XXXII (January- 
February, 1924), 1-6. (IV, 2.) E. P. G. 


Psychology, Disarmament, and Peace.—The prevalent economic interpretation of 
history is inadequate for dealing with the problem of world-peace. The fear complex 
based on the instinct of self-preservation must be allayed in France and Germany to 
change the present situation. The League of Nations is not strong enough to cope with 
the situation because of the present form of the League and the lack of confidence in it. 
General disarmament with the —e of aerial navigation, excepting a powerful 
force as an armed sanction for the Court of International Justice, is the p 

ychological solution.—William MacDougall, North American Review, CCXIX 
May, 1924), 577-91. (IV, 2; VI, 7.) W. M. G. 


Der Weltkrieg und die Nationalititen Europas.— Nationalities: S. R. Steinmetz’ 
De nationaliteiten in Europa is a study of the effects of the world-war on the problem 
of nationalities in Europe. The author regards a nationality as a cultural group which 
has not yet produced a political state. National consciousness, national movements 
and problems can in large measure be treated historically. National consciousness 
and a persistent unity of purpose within the aay hem essential factors in a national 
movement; while religious, racial, and linguistic homogeneity are desirable but not 
essential elements in national development. Culture and nationality: The higher and 
richer the cultural level of a group and the more continuous this heritage, the more 
irresistible becomes the striving of that group for national autonomy. Three basic 
considerations are involved in a sound approach to the problems of nationalities: 
(1) every human group has the right and duty to develop itself according to its own 
inclination and to the extent of its capacity as long as the equal right of other ps 
is thereby not infringed upon; (2) a majority vote (a plebiscite) cannot decide whether 
a given group is a nationality, for this question must be settled on the basis of a socio- 
logical and historical investigation; and (3) the progress and the peace of mankind 
depend upon the richness and variety of cultural individualities; the greatest danger 
threatening progress is uniformity and imperialism.—Felix Rachfahl, Weltwirtsckaft- 
liches Archiv, XX (Heft 1, 1924), 92-101. (IV, 2; VII, 2, 3.) L. W. 


Kalvinismus und Kapitalismus am Rhein.— The economic process: The economic 
history of the Rhineland shows unmistakably the influence of Calvinism upon economic 
development. The religious doctrines of Calvin were in harmony with the requirements 
of a developing industrialistic capitalism. Not so with Lutheranism, which was more 
in consonance with the agrarian petit bourgeois ideology. Calvinism and rhenish 
capitalism: Calvinism a a characteristic stamp upon Rhenish industrialism through 
(1) the emphasis it laid upon the familial organization of economic activity which has 
exerted a lasting retarding influence upon capitalistic expansion in that region; (2) 
the close relationship which it fostered between church and industry, hampering the 
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unrestricted development of the latter; and (3) the paternalistic attitude in the 
employing class which it developed, evidences of which are to be found in the advanced 
welfare systems which the Rhenish workers enjoy to the present day in their respective 
industries.—Justus Hashagen, Schmollers Jahrbuch, XLVII (Heft 1-4, 1924), 49-72. 
(IV, 4; VII, 1, 2.) L. W. 


Vv. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


Changes in the Farm Family.—The economic bonds which held the pioneer farm 
family together are being gradually dissolved by the introduction of new industrial 
methods, by the extension of the neighborhood life due to the automobile and improved 
highways, by changes in the form and content of rural education, epee size of 
the family, and the women’s attitude toward social life. These make new demands 
for the strengthening of other ties for preserving family solidarity.—Dwight Sanderson, 
Religious Education, XTX (February, 1924), 22-32. (V, 1; III, 3.) J. L. D. 


Agrarpolitik als Wissenschaft.—The science of agrarian politics has as its objects 
the examination of the conditions under which agricultural activities are carried on 
the aims of agricultural enterprises and the means available for their realization, an 
the evaluation of these means in relation to the ends which they are —_—— to promote 
and the social process as a whole. The subject may be approached from a practical 
and concrete standpoint or from the historical or sockeleniedl po of view.—Herbert 
Schack, Jahrbicher fir Nationalikonomie und Statistik, LXVI (Heft 6, 1923), 547-54. 
(V, 1; VII, 3; X, 2.) L. W. 


Community Disorganization—Community disorganization implies a state of 
inadequacy and disunity that gives free play to the forces of deterioration in community 
life. It is likely to be characterized by an undue amount of personal demoralization. 
Increase in mobility makes disorganization inevitable. increasing multitudes 
of organizations show a general spirit of discontent and unrest. Conflicting groups are 
being organized. The processes of disorganization in the fields of politics, industry, 
and religion are constantly creating problems. Is community organization the way 
= ?—Jesse F. Steiner, Journal of Social Forces, Il (January, 1924), alt 5 v 33 


Erdteilstaaten als Weltmichte.— Human geography: The concept Erdteilstaat has 
been coined to denote a type of state which comprises a , contiguous, homogeneous 
Ret of the earth, akin to what is known in the new geography as a character region. 

most important of these states, on the basis of area and population, are China, 
Russia, and the United States of America. The British Empire typifies the highest 
development of the old, European, colonial great-power states, but stands in sharp 
contrast to the three foregoing newer types of political entities. Of the three, America 
is destined to play the most important rdéle in the immediate future, because China and 
Russia are undergoing profound crises. America, moreover, is the most completely 
self-sufficient economic unit of the three. The danger for America lies in the possibility 
that in her self-sufficiency and prosperity she may squander her natural resources, and 
in the mad chase for material successes may lose her spiritual balance, thus bringing 
upon herself grave social disorder. The political process: The probability of the forma- 
tion of a United States of Europe, the only potential competitor to the United States 
of America, is remote because of the national antagonisms, the great differences in 
cultural levels, and, above all, the fact that England and France are units (though 
leading units) in a chain of extra~-European empires.—Walther Vogel, Weltwirtschaft- 
liches Archiv, XX (Heft 1, 1924), 55-78. (V, 3,4; IV, 2; VII, 1.) L. W. 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Home Life for the Child.—The child is immature and changing every moment. 
It is a fallacy to think that childhood is nothing but a preparation for adult life. The 
end and aim of the home should be to provide the environment which will tend to 
bring about a sound and beautifu! body, an intelligent and sympathetic mind, and a 
sincere spirit—Johnson, Marrietta, Playground, XVIII (February, 1924), 


(VI, 1; I, 3.) T 
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La famille nombreuse et le logement.—Amelioration of the housing problem is 
at the heart of social improvement. Efforts to increase birth-rate, to fight tuberculosis, 
alcoholism, infant mortality, are misspent while 18 per cent of French families occupy 
a one-room hovel instead of a “home.””—G. Risler, Le Musée sociale, XX XI (February, 

E. P. G. 


1924), 33755- (VI, I; Il, 3+) P.G 


The Teaching of Patriotism.—Since the teaching of patriotism is now required 
by law in some states, the question arises concerning the nght kind of knowledge best 
designed to promote patriotism. The highest kind of patriotism must have its basis 
in real know and not on half-truths which will likely be the case if history is taught 
' from the national standpoint with a patriotic objective. Too much emphasis upon 
the military aspects of our country’s history will result in developing a spirit of Chauvin- 
ism at the e of a more wholesome interest in the arts of peace.—Ira W. Howerth, 
Educational Review, LX VII (March, 1924), 135-40. (VI, 3.) J. L. D. 


The Play School of the University—Our home and school have failed to give 
children adequate opportunity to think for themselves. The play school came into 
existence because boys and girls needed a really complete, all-round development, and 
because it was seen that the public school did not do this.—Daisy Hetherington, 
Playground, XVIII (February, 1924), 587-89. (VI, 3, 4.) ae Ge We 


Laws for Children Born out of Wedlock.—The New York State Commission to 
Examine Laws Relating to Child Welfare has accepted a draft of a bill in behalf of 
children born out of wedlock which is believed to be in advance over the present 
illegitimacy laws of most of the states; and, inasmuch as it is the outgrowth of the 
practical experience and recommendations of groups closely identified with the problem 
of the unmarried mother and her child, this t, as published herewith, may prove 
of value as a guide to similar legislation in other states.—George E. — 
Journal of Social Hygiene, X (March, 1924), 165-77. (VI, 5; I, 3.) J. L. D. 


Veracity in Social Work.—Should a social worker always tell the truth, in so far 
as he knows it, to clients, to other agencies, and to the general public? Most social 
workers would have no hesitation in answering this question in the affirmative. There 
are cases, however, that present real difficulty, but we have no right to deceive patients 
with mental trouble or an unmarried mother or even the criminally ae 
Richard C. Cabot, Survey, LII (April, 1924), 67-69. (VI, 6.) J. L. D. 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


Le présent et l’avenir de la liberté économique.—International economic liberty 
seems everywhere suspended, menaced by a sort of professional reaction. 
as to the future depend on ability to prophesy how long domination will hold against 
the natural logic and the experience of the — . Gignoux, Revue 
internationale, XVI (January, 1924), 102-17. (VII, 1.) E. P. G. 


Le combinazioni “verticali” nell’ industria.—If an industry from the extraction of 
the raw material to the development of the finished product is organized under one 
management, it is termed a vertical combination. e greatest e les have been 
in America and Germany, for example, the Standard Oil Company. Their financial 
success has caused the general method to be overrated, for advantages independent 
of the vertical integration can be observed in all.—C. Rodano, La Riforma sociale, 
XXXIV (November-December, 1923), 560-82. (VII, 1.) E. P. G. 


L’Organization du Travail et la Question Ouvriére: 2. La décheance de la 
personnalite ouvriére.—The series opened in the September Bulletin (“‘1. Le probléme 
de l’organization et les oppositions syndicales”), I 205-30. The French Revolution 
consecrated the individuality of the workingman, but gradually the transformations 
of industry have despoiled the workman of his personality. The syndicates have not 
restored it, but have merely caught the masses in a machine which was not designed 
to improve conditions between patrons and employees.—G. de Leener, Institut de 
Sociologie (Solvay Bulletin) I (November, 1923), 379-414. (VII, 1.) E. P. G. 
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Der moderne Wirtschaftsmensch.—T ypes of “economic men”: Every e in 
economic history sets into operation social forces resulting in the emergence of a type 
of economic man representative of the period. The modern economic man becomes 
intelligible only if he is contrasted with his predecessors. Three such t are dis- 
tinguishable in our cultural history: (a) the Phackled: (b) the free; and (c) the free- 
restricted economic man. The first is typical of medieval culture; the second of the 
period around the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; the third is emerging out of 
our | reercomtar > | life. The shackled type carries on his activity for the glory of God, 
the free type for his own gain, and the free-restricted type for the benefit of the commu- 
nity. Present-day problems: The supreme problem of our present cultural epoch is 
that of shaping and controlling our social heritages and creations in the form of insti- 
tutions, social organization and attitudes, so that they will serve and promote the funda- 
mental needs of mankind of our day and become or remain harmonious with the basic 
characteristics of human nature. To this end three great constructive sets of ideas are 
at our disposal: (1) the vast body of knowledge accumulated during the nineteenth 
century, which we must work over, organize, and a (2) the political ideal 
of the universal right of the self-determination of peoples; and (3) the soclal conception 
of mutual rights and obligations —Waldemar itecherlich, W eltwirtschaftliches 
Archiv, XX (Heft 1, 1924), 25-54. (VII, 1; I, 4; III, 6.) ri Ww. 


Agrarpolitik. Von August Skalweit.—Skalweit’s book on agricultural economics 
is the best treatment of that subject that has ap in recent years. He deals with 
the historical background of the field and the relation of the study to the other social 
and biological sciences. The book sheds new light on the division of labor between 
town and country, on the operation of the law of diminishing returns in agriculture 
on capitalization and credit, and on the economic and social aspec me of the andeduand 
labor problem.—James E. "Boyle, Weltwirtschaftliches Archin, XX (Heft 1, 1924), 
ro1-5. (VII, 1; V, 1; X, 2.) L. W. 


L’Organization du Travail et la Question Ouvriére: 3. La restauration de la 
personnalité ouvriére.—Employers are interesting themselves more and more in the 
workmen and the conditions under which they Stee Co-operation and concerted 
effort will restore the workman’s personality and aaa, improve his wor 
and result in many benefits to society.—G. de Leener, Institut de — (Solvay 


Bulletin) I (January, 1924), 31-69. (VII, 1.) 


Zur Stellung G. Schmollers in der Geschichte der Nationalékonomie.—The 
importance of Schmoller’s position in the history of political economy has recently 
been seriously questioned. It was only through his and d Adolph Wagner’s efforts that 
oe me economy at the University of Berlin acquired its pre-eminent position. 

moller never aimed to create a school of economics, as is shown by the various 
affiliations of his students. No one has to the present day done more to synthesize 
the results achieved in the special fields of political economy and to incorporate them 
into the 2+ ge body of historical, sociological, and philosophical thinking than has he, 
as is evident from a study of his main works and an acquaintance with his activity in 
the Verein fir Sozialpolitik—Heinrich Herkner, Schmollers Jahrbuch, XLVII (Heft 
1-4, 1924), 3-10. (VII, 1; X, 1, 2.) L. W. 


Die wirtschaftliche Dimension.—F. v. Gottl-Ottlilienfeld has consistently pursued 
the aim of substituting “economic dimension” for “value” as the central concept in 
economic theory. He holds that in the ordinary economic systems the terminology and 
concepts appear while the science is in its infancy, and become the determining factors 
for all subsequent thinking. The concepts with which he has to deal acquire a content 
which preclude the student from obtaining a complete and accurate view of the material 
to which they are applied. The concepts of value hitherto in use have through their 
definitions carried with them a causal explanation of the phenomena to be explained 
and have thus led to a deductive rather than inductive Se cbjects Concepts should 
be defined to apply only to the most general aspects of the objects or processes to be 
investigated. e most general characteristic of economic goods, which he finds, is 


their measurability or dimensional character. His dimensional theory of economics 
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leads to a set of concepts which take into account the manifold aspects of the objects 

and processes and the multiple causation factors underlying them. His is essentially 

a sociological system of economics.—Hero Moeller, Schmollers Jahrbuck, XLVI 
Ww. 


(Heft 1-4, 1924), 273-82. (VII, 1; X, 2.) 1. 


Tsi-Mo Tze Ung-Hwa: “What Is Culture?”—Culture is the accumulative 
creativeness and collective function of the human process. It is thus always in the 
making and socially becoming. Its content may be divided into material culture and 
spiritual culture. The former is dead without the latter and the latter is always 
enriched and stimulated by the former.—Liang Chi Chao, Liang Chi Chao’s Lectures, 
III (September, 1923), 115-30. (VII, 2.) 


Progress and Decay in Ancient and Modern Civilization.—There is a close union 
between primary creativeness of culture in life and its secondary creativeness in 
literature and art. Only so long as change is the spontaneous expression of the society 
itself does it involve the progress of civilization; as soon as the internal vita! develop- 
ment of a culture ceases, change means death.—Christopher Dawson, “—e 
Review, XVI (January, 1924), 1-11. (VII, 2.) T. C. W. 


Origin and Function of Religion according to Pierre Janet.—The concept of God 
grew out of the desire to explain creation. The function of God is to guide, inspire, 
and protect. In general the value of religion is to give strength to the weak. The 
future may show that substitutes, such as romanticism, are possible-—Walter M. 
Horton, American Journal of Psychology, XXXV (January, 1924), oe nee 

. M. G. 


Chinese Renaissance and Its Significance.—In less than one generation China 
has passed from the candle to the electric age, from the wheelbarrow to the motor- 
lorry, from the bullock-cart to the airplane. t of this rapidly changing environment 
and the great contact with the West, the Renaissance Movement came into bei the 
demanding of a new scale of values and a new attitude toward life. It pe the 
Renaissance of the West, especially in the eagerness after new learning and the revival 
of the old civilization. The Chinese Renaissance, with its mingling streams of the 
East and West, seeks to achieve a synthesis and give birth to a new thing in the world.— 
A. M. Chirgwin, Contemporary Review, CXXV (January, 1924), 62-71. pig te 


Is Prohibition a Failure ?—From the past experience of the movement for prohibi- 
tion, it stands to reason that the federal government will have a long struggle for 
complete prohibition but in the long run it will win—Frank W. Blackmar, Journal 
of Applied Sociology, VIII (January-February, 1924), 156-s9. (VII, 3.) T.C. W. 


Le mouvement de “‘la Jeunesse allemande”’ et l’Assemblée de Hohen Meissner 
(1923).—The Congress of 1923 gave evidence that the war could not crush the German 
youth movement. The chief + my at the Congress was for peace and amity with 
France and for funds to build an orphanage on devastated French territory.—O. 
Czierski, Le Christianisme social (January, 1924), 34-46. (VII, 4.) E. P. G. 


Jugendbewegung und Sexualleben.—The youth movement has had much to do 
with the development of higher standards in sexual ethics. It has given no place to a 
double poe a of morality and through its freedom from prudery has made for a les- 
sening of the usual evils in this field. Many faults are to be found with it yet. It, 
however, is very easy to make too much of incidental defects in the movement. 
It, however, is not to be feared, or it is in many instances a age thing and had its 
most influential period before the war. Now many young folks want to hear no more 
WIE’) . Dehnow, Zeitschrift fir Sexualwissenschaft, X (Heft 11, 1924), 

» 4.) .H.S. 


The Effect of Science on Social Institutions.—Science has not given men more 
self-control, more kindliness, or more power of discounting their passions in deciding 
upon a course of action. It has given communities more power to indulge their collec- 
tive passions, but, by making society more organic, it has diminished the part played 
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by poe ions. Men’s collective passions are mainly bad; far the strongest 
of them are hatred and rivalry directed toward other groups. All that gives men power 
to indulge their collective passions is bad.—Bertrand Russell, Survey, LI April, 
1924), 5-11. (VII, 4.) J. L. D. 


VIII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


The Delinquent Girl and the Unmarried Mother.—Only recently are we coming 
to see that delinquency is the result of the interaction of complex forces, and that the 
community must share with the individual the responsibility for social maladjustment. 
Moreover, we are embodying in our laws the theory of the state as parens patriae, 
and are qo by + the protection of the state, not only the dependent and the 
defective, but the young delinquent.—Katherine F. Lenroot, Rane of Social 
Hygiene, X (February, 1924), 75-82. (VIII, 1.) J. L. D. 


Kriegskriminalitat.— Crime during the war: The crime statistics of the present 
day are not sufficiently accurate and uniform in the various countries of Europe to 
permit of many generalizations. It has been a matter of experience before the world- 
war that wars are accompanied by a decline in criminality. This is due to the fact 
that the male population between eighteen and thirty years of age, among whom crimes 
are normally most frequent, are beyond the jurisdiction of the ordi courts. Types 
of war-crimes: By direct war criminality is meant offenses against laws which were 
enacted during the war or expressly to deal with the abnormal conditions produced 
by the war. By indirect war criminality is meant behavior which through the war 
is measured by new standards or assumes new forms. Comparison between warring 
and neutral countries: Crime statistics show that in the warring countries the male 
criminality decreased considerably, while female and youth criminality increased. 
In the neutral countries, the late war was accompanied by a gradual increase of the 
more serious criminality. In both instances the crimes against property in 
while other offenses decreased.-—Friedrich Zahn, Schmollers Jahrbuch, XLVII (Heft 
1-4, 1924), 243-71. (VIII, 1.) L. W. 


Der Einfluss der Unterernihrung auf die Verrichtungen des weiblichen Kirpers.— 
The Russian famine of 1921-22 furnished the field for this study. The effects were 
both psychic and physical but the latter were of most importance. In the first place, 
an entire e of the female form and a premature aging were noticed, the form 
becoming r and taking on a masculine character. In some instances the loss 
of fat among the internal organs caused serious disorders. The abatement of menstrua- 
tion was one of the most important effects. No very definite effect was noted on the 
tendency to conception, the period of gestation, nor yet the distribution of sexes in the 
offspring.—S. Weissenberg, Zeitschrift fur Sexualwissenschaft, X (Heft 11, 1924), 
257-63. (VIII, 2.) F. H. S. 


Sterilization in America.—The eugenical advantages of sterilization may be 
indicated by the one fact that an immense amount of human misery, degradation, and 
inefficiency might be avoided in all future generations by now preventing parenthood 
among those endowed with defective hereditary qualities. But there are disadvantages 
that will have to be overcome before such measures shall become effective. Public 
= is not yet ripe for this undertaking; there is a likelihood of injuriously affecting 

e inborn qualities of the nation; hereditary defects are pr ary! carried by appar- 
ently normal persons; and its enforcement will interfere with the liberty of the indi- 
idual.—Leonard Darwin, Eugenic Review, XV (April, 1924), 335-45. 


Firtiarenes Norske Skolreformsforstk i Deres Forhold til Nabolandenes Utvikling. 
— Efforts at school reform in Norway oe the — and their relation to the development 
in the neighboring countries: Educational reforms were along three lines: realistic, 


democratic, and national. Herman Foss placed the emphasis on practical instead of 
classical education. The schools were democratized so that all of the children in a 
given district could benefit. Emphasis upon the Norwegian language was emphasized 
instead of the previous stress upon foreign and dead languages.—Einar Boyesen, 
Nordisk Tidskrift (Heft 1, 1923), 33-54. (VII, 2.) F. H. S. 
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Conscious Limitation of the Birth-Rate.—Inability to care adequately for large 
families of children has been met by conscious limitation of conception. The — 
and spiritual values of love may be destroyed by a mechanical device allowing unlimited 
intercourse without responsibility for natural consequences.—E. V. and A. D. Lindsay, 
Hibbert Journal, XXII (January, 1924), 294-310. (VIII, 2.) W. M. G. 


Die Bevélkerungsentwicklung Stockholms, 1721—1920.— Problems of 
The mortality rate in Europe during the Middle Ages was extraordinarily high. This 
was especially true of the cities due to epidemics, the absence of public-health standards, 
of street-cleaning and sewer systems and adequate water supply. The es 
improvement that accompanied the prosperity and hygienic progress of the sixteen 

century was negated by the numerous wars and the Thirty Years War in particular. 
Cities maintained their population largely through migrations from the surrounding 
rural communities. Birth and mortality rate: From 1721 to 1860 the mortality rate 
in the city of Stockholm continuously exceeded the birth-rate. From then on the 
reverse has been true. Marriage and birth-rate: Beginning with 1890 the figures for 
Stockholm indicate a regression in fecundity. The fluctuations in the marriage, birth 
and mortality statistics are closely paralleled by the critical changes in Swedish litical 
and social history. Infant mortality has been unusually high in Sweden and in the 
city of Stockholm. Alcoholism contributed considerably to the death-rate from 1780 
to 1870, when a successful temperance movement began. The largest single factor 
underlying the heavy mortality is to be found in the great prevalence of tuberculosis.— 
Dr. Prinzing, Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalikonomie und Statistik, LX VII (Heft 1, 1924), 
87-93. (VIII, 2, 3; V, 1, 2.) L. W. 


Berufstatistik der Kriegstoten.—Séatistics of the war-dead: The lack of exact statisti- 
cal data bearing on the question of the war-dead has to some extent been overcome by 
the publication of the German Yearbook for 1921-22, a number of periodical publica- 
tions, and Wilhelm Winkler’s book on the Occupational Status of the War-Dead of 
Austria- Hungary. He has prepared the following table, which, with certain limita- 
tions, is applicable to all combatant countries, and which has especial value because 
it indicates the division among the various social classes of the war casualties: 


CENSUS OF 
ToTaL MALE PopuLATION Statistics or War-Deap 
at 1,000 
Total | Percentage | Total | | “tonal 


Economically independent... . . 3,402,637, 44.0 65,883 30.6 19.4 


Salaried employees, clerks, and 
489,322 6.4 14,465 6.7 29.6 
Manual workers and day 
3,798,305} 49-4 | 135,223 62.7 35.6 
7,690,354, 100.0 | 215,571 | 100.0 28.0 


The losses sustained by the economically independent class are thus considerably less 
than their proportion of the living, those of the clerks and officials somewhat higher 
than their share of the living, while those of the skilled and unskilled laborers are 
considerably higher than their proportion of the living in the ulation. Physical 
characteristics of war-dead: These figures, however inadequate for final analysis they 
may be, indicate that the losses among occupational groups requiring physical 

uipment were larger than among those which make less exacting ily demands. 
This is not true of miners and a few other groups whose services were ed at home 


te 

Population 
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during the war.—Otto Nathan, Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalikonomie und Statistik, LXVI 
(Heft 5, 1923), 482-85. (VIII, 2.) L. W. 


Elster, A., “Sozialbiologie, Bevélkerungswissenschaft und Gesellschaftshygiene.” 
—The author, from the point of view of social science, deals with the difficult boundary- 
line-field which lies between medicine and hygiene, on the one side, and statistics and 
political economy, on the other. He seeks to give a synthesis between these widely 
different fields in the form of a new science which he calls “Social Biology.” The chief 
merit of the book is that the author has succeeded in bringing into the field of social 
eo a great many individual facts from the fields of biology, hygiene, and medicine 
and making them usable there.—A. Grotjahn, Zeitschrift fir se 
X (Heft 11, 1924), 278-79. (VIII, 2; X, 2.) F.H.S 


Social Hygiene and Community Organization.—In an effective handling of social- 
hygiene problems, all social agencies of whatever kind must form one unbreakable 
chain in which each link is important and with which the enemies of mankind may 
eventually be bound. The relationship of social hygiene to community organization 
gives us the best possible evidence of the interrelationship of all social movements, 
both as to causes and as to the adjustment of social wie vs) Street, Journal 
of Social Hygiene, X (February, 1924), 82-89. (VIII, 3; V, 3.) J. L. D. 


L’adaptation sociale des anormaux psychiques.—The psychically abnormal as a 
class are so numerous as to be of much social interest, not alone for humanity’s sake, 
but because they fall to the charge of society. The chief types of psychical abnormality 
are noted: feeble-minded, perverse, “pedagogically backward.” S training from 
childhood is urged since by that means many can be rendered self-supporting, while 
the discovery of vicious or criminal types may avert future evils.—Paul-Boncour and 
Laufer, Revue anthropologique, XXX (November—December, 1923), 551-69. 


Cadet Problems.—Stucents at West Point Military Academy can be classified 
into three types: unadjusted, normal, and those individuals who enter to “become men.” 
Severe discipline strengthens those of strong character habits, but breaks the weak. 
In 1920 there were two suicides. Nervous disorders are second in number of cases 
with an average of one psychosis per year, usually of dementia praecox. No cases of 
conscious homosexualism have ever been discovered. Autoerotism is frequent, but 
usually successfully treated by information and a frank discussion.—Harry N. Kerns, 
M.D., American Journal of Psychiatry, III (january, 1924), 555-66. (VIII, 4.) “ 

W. M. 


Vom Heilwert der geistigen Arbeit bei den allgemeinen Neurosen Leidenden.— 
The utilization of intellectual and semi-intellectual tasks as a therapeutic measure in 
the treatment of neurotics is comparatively recent and far from fully developed. In 
the convalescent centers, sanatoria, and resorts of Russia, the prescription by the 
psychiatrist of definite doses of intellectual work suited to the patient’s condition has 
proved itself very beneficial. Its central function is to raise the general level of activity 
of the patient which, in the case of neurotics, is very important. Intellectual work, 
such as attending lectures, reading, special instruction, copying, are of prime importance 
to the neurotic who in ordinary life is a manual worker, since it (1) raises the level of 
activity of the patient; (2) offers him diversion from the routine manual tasks of his 
workaday life; (3) appeals to his interest and has educational value; (4) diverts his 
attention from his sient; and (5) makes his stay at the sanatorium less boresome 
and more fascinating. —W, Bechterew, Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Neurologie und 
Psychiatrie, CXII (Heft 1-3, 1924), 49-57. (VIII, 4; VI, 6.) L. W. 


Education in Relation to Prostitution.—Undoubtedly the greatest single preventive 
of prostitution is education—just simple, common-school education. The lower in 
the scale and the smaller the amount of education in a community, the greater the 
amount of promiscuity and prostitution.—J. J. Heagerty, Journal of Social Hygiene, 
X (March, 1924), 129-39. (VIII, 5.) J. L. D. 
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IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


William Jennings Bryan as a Social Force.—Mr. Bryan ap at Dartmouth 
College in December, 1923, and delivered his lecture against the theory of organic 
evolution. If Mr. Bryan is to be measured as a social force, it must be done in terms 
of units of accomplishments. In a questionnaire submitted to 136 homores, 
Juniors, and Seniors, 10 per cent of the student body, in which were included five 
hg coe involving an acceptance or rejection of the theory before and after hearing 

r. Bryan’s lecture, it was discovered that eight men who were previously on the side 
of evolution were drawn to a position of doubt; and seven others were drawn over to 
the side of non-acceptance.—Malcolm M. Willey and Stuart A. Rice, Journal of 
Social Forces, Il (March, 1924), 338-44. (IX, x; I, 4.) J. L. D. 


The History of Mental Testing.—There have been four methods of attacki 
= Parma ac data. The oldest method in modern psychology is the psycho-physi 
eber (1795-1878) experimented with sensory data, chiefly pressures, an owed 
that differences in sensations did not agree with the differences in the stimulus-scale 
of intensity. The second method was that of a study of different limens; the third 
is that known as “mental measurements” which is practically synonymous with mental 
testing; and the fourth is the psychological. Here the unit is any in terms of 
the stimulus, for instance, as among rigid behaviorists.—Kimball Young, Pedagogical 
Seminary, XXXI (March, 1924), 1-49. (IX, 2.) J. L. D. 


The Army Tests and the Pro-Nordic Propaganda.—Professor Brigham, in his 
recent book, The Study of American Intelligences, contends that the Nordic stock is 
far superior in native intelligence to the Alpine, Mediterranean, and Negro races by 
showing that they provide good schools as a part of the “heritage” it passes on to its 
children. It is interesting to note, among the other glaring inconsistencies presented 
in this book, that the southern states in which the white ulation shows the highest 
proportions of Nordic blood have the poorest schools and the lowest white “intelligence”’ 
as measured by the Army Alpha, while Massachusetts and Connecticut, literally 
a by a Mediterranean tide, stand in the first rank among the forty-eight states 
in the Alpha tests.—William C. Bagley, Educational Review, LX VII (April, 1924), 
179-87. (IX, 2; I, 2; III, 6.) J. L. D. 


The Physical Basis of Emotional Disorder.—It has been claimed in the name of 
ychoanalysis that “every neurosis is caused by a psychic conflict.” But the conflict 
is frequently conditioned by factors of a biological nature. Alimentary inadaptability, 
the influence of vascular tone, the endocrine system, and the sexual aspect of mental 
disharmony are the frequent causes of emotional disorders.—H. Crichton Miller, Lancet, 


I (February, 1924), 378-81. (IX, 5.) T.C.W 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Der Historismus und seine Probleme.—Ernst Troeltsch’s last-published work is 
full of incisive criticisms of the outstanding historical theories, but fails to give adequate 
recognition to the réle played by the great romantic movement in the history of all the 
social sciences. Troeltsch recognizes, however, that the most important concepts and 
achievements of sociology are due to the influence of the romantic movement. Among 
the modern writers we have been able to find very little clarification of the nature and 
the scope and problems of the new science of sociology. We representatives of the 
older social sciences have all pursued sociology, and have done it the more effectively 
as we intensively worked in our own respective specialized fields. It is impossible at 
present to squeeze the concept of society within the confines of a single science. Some 
of the latest works of the so-called pure sociologists richly deserve the epithet which 
has been coined for sociology (W ortmaskenverlethinstitul).—George von Below, Jahr- 
biicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik, LX VI (Heft 5, 1923), 486-90. (X, 5.) 


La logique et les sociologues.—The study is largely based on La logique sociale 
(1895). Tarde did not consider logic for logic’s sake, but in the study of practical life 
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and common thinking he tried to illuminate sociology by logic. The present article 
develops (1) the “Theory of Reasoning”’; (2) the “Theory of Invention” or “ 
Dialectics”; and (3) offers criticisms of Tarde’s logic.—E. Dupreel, Institut de Sociologie 
(Solvay Bulletin), Il (January, 1924), 71-116. (X, 2.) E. P. G. 


Idée et définition de la sociologie.—If a method of classifying social phenomena 
can be developed, if the principles underlying society can be understood, sociology is 
worthy of ran ing as a science. False conceptions must be dismissed: it is not mere 
history, not a “social art.” A science is always relative and provisory, developing and 
changing with new knowledge.—R. Orgaz, Revue internationale de sociologie, XXXII 
(January-February, 1924), 7-14. (X, 2, 5.) E. P. G. 


Dependable Theory and Social Change.—Present-day social theory has no excuse 
for existence except as it becomes a scientific mode to meet the needs of social change. 
Effective social theory has to do with institutions and common factors of evolving group 
life, the means of discovering new talent, the medium through which new theory may 
be expressed, and directly or indirectly an index of social needs—Howard W. Odum, 
jeamal of Social Forces, II (January, 1924), 282-86. (X, 3.) T. C. W. 


The Culture Concept in Social Science.—It is the thesis of this paper that social 

values, expressed in the comprehensive term “culture,” constitute the distinctive and 

only field of the social sciences.—Clarence M. Case, Journal of A same * Sociology, 
VIII (January-February, 1924), 146-55. (X, 3.) T.C. W. 


The Reconstruction of Humanism.—Sociology is more than a bond between the 
old categories of man and nature. It serves as an interpreter of both, fusing them into 
something that can be thought of as a greater unity. Sociology stands on the shoulders 
of all the other sciences, evolving out of yp rma as psychology evolved out of 
biology, and in turn out of chemistry and physics. We have caught the first faint 
glimpses of how force works into matter, matter into life, life into mind, and mind into 
society. Its interest is not only with the past but with such things as idealisms and 
religion that used to be guarded on a different plane altogether.—George B. ha ey 
Journal of Social Forces, 11 (March, 1924), 357-61. (X, + J.L 


Scientific Methods of Studying Human Society.—A complex science, such as 
sociology, demands for a complete and adequate scientific method a synthesis of the 
results of deduction from the priaciples of antecedent sciences with the facts secured 
through the inductive study dea life by means of anthropology, history, observa- 
tion, and statistics. All the facts from these sources must be put together in a construc- 
tive synthesis before our psychology of human society is complete.—Charles A. Ellwood, 
Journal of Social Forces, If (March, 1924), 328-38. (X, 3) J. L. D. 


The Rise of Educational Sociology.—The sociological phase of education, in 
distinction from the merely social, is a reaction of the science of seciology on educational 
doctrine or practice. The more general term, of course, covers the meaning of the 
narrower one as well, and we would expect to find that the sociological phase of educa- 
tion developed at a time when the social phases were receiving special attention. 
There is an increasing demand for teachers from the kindergarten on who are sufficiently 
instructed in sociology to put all their teaching in the setting which the sociological 
point of view affords.—Frederick R. Clow, Journal of Social Forces, II (March, 1924), 

J. L. D. 


332-37. (X, 6.) 


Education for Social Work.—Social work itself has been defined as the detailed 
study of a better adjustment of social relationships. In order to master adequate 
technique and to secure efficiency in social work, education is the surest and least 
wasteful way. What education seeks is more important than merely having education 
for social work today.—Earle E. Eubank, Journal A ete Sociology, VIII vee 
February, 1924), 164-70. (X, 6.) Cc. W. 
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Pacific. New York: The Ronald —_ PP.503. $1.48. 
Press. et $5.00. Woolley, Helen Thompson, and Ferris, 
Van der Flier, M. J. War Finances Elizabeth. osis and Treatment 
in the Netherlands up to 1918. New of Young School Failures. Washing- 
York: Oxford University Press, Ameri- ton: Department of the Interior. 
can Branch. Pp. xvi+150. $1.50. Pp. 115. 
ARTICLES 


Adams, E. C. The Will to Love. 
Atlantic Mo. 133: 194-97, Feb. ’24. 
Adler, Felix. Permanence or Imperma- 
nence of Hibbert Jour. 

22: 20-43, Oct. ’ 

Alvarez, Pan Americanism 
and the International Policy of Amer- 
ica. Inter-America 7:69-89, Dec. ’23. 

Anderson, Victor V. The Psychiatric 
Clinic in the Treatment of Conduct 
Disorders of Children and the Preven- 
tion of Juvenile Delinquency. Jour. 
Crim. Law and Criminol. 15: 414-56, 
Nov. ’23. 


Andrews, Roy Chapman. The Third 
Asiatic E ition: The Lure of Mon- 
golia. Asia 24:137-44, Feb. ’24. 

Arrhenius, O. A New Method for the 
Analysis of Plant Communities. Jour. 
Ecol. 10:185-99. Nov. 

Aslanian, D. Les principes de l’évolution 
sociale (IIT. L’éthique). Rev. internl. 
sociol. 31:593-633, Nov.—Dec. ’23. 

Atkins, Willard E. Group Organization: 
Trade Unionism. Jour. Social Forces 
2:193-90, Jan. ’2 

Auburtin, F. Natalité et codecivil, I. Rev. 
pol. et parlem. 117:341-53, Dec. ’ 23. 
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Auburtin, F. Natalité et code civil, IT. 
Rev. pol. et parlem. 118:79-93, Jan. 

Babut, C. Une condition d’unene bonne 
Le Christ. soc. ggo-1001, Dec. 


a William C. The Army Tests 
and the Pro-Nordic Propaganda. Ed. 
Rev. 67: 179-87, Apr. ’24. 

Barnard, Frances Fenton. The Educa- 
tional Program of the Association of the 
University Women. Jour. Soc. Forces 
2:279-81, Jan. ’24. 

Barnes, Harry Elmer. Some Contribu- 
tions of Anthropology to History. 
Jour. Soc. Forces 2: 362-73, Mar. ’24. 

. American Psychological Soci- 

ology. Sociol. Rev. 15: 286-96, Oct.’23. 

History and Social Intelligence. 
Jour. Soc. Forces 2: 151-64, Jan. ’24. 

Barton, Juxon. Notes on the Kipsikis 
or Lumbwa Tribe of Kenya Colony. 
Jour. R. Inst. 53:42-79, 
Jan.—June ’2 

Basso, L. de la vulgariza- 
tion scientifique. Rev. philosophique 
97: 104-30, Jan.-Feb. ’24. 

Baumgarten, Franziska. Zur Psycho- 
logie und Psychotechnik des Versicher- 
ungsagenten. Ztschr. f. angewandte 
Psychol. 23: 21-80, Heft 1-2, ’24. 

Becherath, Erwin von. Spengler als 
Staats- und Wirtschaftsphilosoph. 
Schmollers Jahrbuch 47:33-47, Heft 
1-4, 

Bechterew, W. Vom Heilwert der 
geistigen Arbeit bei den allgemeinen 
Neurosen Leidenden. Zeitschr. f. d. 
ges. Neurol. u. Psychiat. 88:49-57, 
Heft 1-3, ’24. 

Vom Bogen der Assoziations- 
reflexe im Zentralnervensystem und 
ihrer diagnostischen Bedeutung. 
Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Neurol. u. Psychiat. 
88: 26-48, Heft 1-3, ’24. 

Beck, L. Adams, “Jadu,” White and 
Black. Asia 24:102-7, Feb. ’24. 

Bedford, Caroline. The Daily Log. 
Family 4:239-44, Feb. ’24 

Behrend, Ernst. Die Bedeutung der 
Sachleistung fiir die Wohlfahrtspflege. 
Soziale Praxis 33: 26-29, Heft 2, ’24. 

Bellaigue, C. Ce que sera le Transsa- 
harien. Rev. des deux mon. 94:429- 


Bai 15, "24. 


Hilaire. The Social Contrast. 
Continental Americans and Insular 
English. Atlantic Mo. 133:433-45, 
Apr. ’24. 


Berger, C. Zur Theorie der menschli- 
chen Feindseligkeit. Imago 9:344-67, 
Heft 3, ’23. 

Bergstraesser, Arnold. Neuere Literatur 
zum Gedanken des _berufstindigen 
Staates. Schmollers Jahrbuch 47: 283- 
90, Heft 24. 

Berman, Edward. The Supreme Court 
and Minimum Wage. Jour. Pol. Econ. 
31:852-56, Dec. °23. 

Berman, Harold. Criminality among the 
Jewish Youth. Open Court 38:46-54, 
Jan. ’24. 

Berze, Josef. Beitrige zur psychiatri- 
schen’ Erblichkeits- und Konstitutions- 
vorsehung. Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Neurol. 
u. Psychiat. 87:94-166, Heft 1-2, ’23. 

Billia, M. La liberta é fine, @ tutto. La 
Rif. sociale 34:481-90, Nov.—Dec. ’23. 

Bjerre, Poul. Obsessive Symptoms and 
Their Treatment. Psychoanal. Rev. 
11:1-27, Jan. ’24. 

Blackmar, Frank W. Is Prohibition a 
Failure ? Jour. App. Soc. 8:156-59, 

an.-Feb. ’24. 

Blondel, G. Le mouvement économique 
et social. La Réf. sociale 84:47-60, 
Jan. ’24. 

Bogardus, Emory S. The Occupational 
Attitude. Jour. App. Soc. 8:171-77. 
Jan.-Feb. ’24. 

Boldrini e Crosara. Sull’ azione selet- 
tiva della guerra fra gli studenti uni- 
versitari italiani. Metron 2:554-67, 
Jan. ’23. 

Bowley, x L. Death-Rates, Density, 
Population, and Housing. Jour. Roy. 
Statis. Soc. 86:516-47, July ’23. 

Boyesen, Einar. Firtidrenes Norske 
Skolreforsforsék i Deres Forhold til 
Nabolandenes Utvikling. (Efforts at 
School Reform in Norway during the 
Forties and Their Relation to the 
Development in Neighboring Coun- 
tries.) Nor. Tidskr. 33-54, Haft 1, ’23. 

Bramwell, B.S. Observations on Racial 
Characteristics in England. Eugen. 
Rev. 15:556-71, Jan. ’24. 

Branford, Victor. me Friendly Criti- 
cisms of the League. Sociol. Rev. 16: 
42-47, Jan. 24. 

Branson, E.C. The Peasant Women of 
Denmark and Social 
Forces 2:276-78, Jan. 

Brauer L. Zur Frage des eovdteiett 
chen Bildungswesens. Jahrb. f. Natl. 
Oek. u. Statist. 67: 77-83, Heft 1, ’24. 

Braun, P. E. Die geschichtliche Ent- 
wicklung der Sonntagsruhe. Ein Bei- 
trag zur Soziologie des Arbeiterschutzes. 
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Viertelj. f. Sozial u. Wirtschaftsgesch. 
16: 325-69, Heft 3-4, ’22. 

Briefs, tz. Uber das Verhiltnis des 
Proletarischen zum Sozialistischen. 
Kélner Viertelj. f. Soziol. 3:99-109, 
Heft 2-3, ’23. 

Brissenden, P. F. Occupational Inci- 
dence of Labor Mobility. Jour. Roy. 
Statis. Soc. 18:978-92, Dec. ’23. 

Brondum-Nielsen, Johs_ Danske Trylle- 
formler. (D Magic Formulas). 
Nor Tidskr., 514-20, Haft 7, ’23. 

Brown, A. Radcliffe. Notes on the 
Social Organization of Australian 
Tribes. Il. R. Anthrop. 


Inst. 53: 424-48, 23. 
Brunschvigg, L. savant. oe 
philosophique 97: ven Jan.-Feb. 
Brunton, Captain C. D. Arab Case ‘- 
Fortn. Rev. 115:48-59, 
an 


Brusewitz, Axel. Division of Power and 
Democracy in the Constitutional De- 
velopment. Statsvet. Tidskr. 26: 295- 
310, Oct. 

Buch, M. A. Truthfulness, a Chapter in 
Hindu Ethics. Indian Jour. Sociol. 
2:48-71, Jan. ’21. 

. Cultural Transition in India. 
Indian Jour. Sociol. 2: 107-20, Apr. ’21. 

Burgess, Ernest W. The Pre-Adolescent 
Girl of the Immigrant Type and Her 
Home. Relig. Ed. 18: 350-61, 

Trend of Sociological 

rg App. Soc. 8: 


Butler, Amos R. The County Jail. Jour. 
Social Forces 2: 220-25, Jan 24. 

Cabot, Richard C. Veracity in Social 
Work. Survey 52: Apr. 

Carrara, M. La sociale nel 
Diritto privato. Archivio di antropol. 
crim. psychiat. 15: 1-26, Jan.-Feb. ’24. 

Case, Clarence M. The Culture Concept 
in Social Science. Jour. App. Soc. 
8:146-55, Jan.-Feb. ’24. 

Cell, George, C. The Decay of Religion. 
Meth. Rev. 107:64-78, Jan-Feb. ’24 

Chapin, F. Stuart. Leadership and 
Group Activity. Jour. App. Soc. 
8: 141-45, Jan.-Feb. ’24. 

Chaptal, L. La profession d’infirmiére. 
Rev. des deux mon. 94: 381-400, Jan. 
15, °24. 

Charbonneaux, G. L’ceuvre du “Foyer 
Rémois.”” Le Musée soc. 31:1-9. 
Jan. ’24. 

Chirgwin, A. M. Chinese Renaissance 
and Its Significance. Cont. Rev. 
125:62-71, Jan. 24. 


Clark, John J. The Rehousing of Slum 
Dwellers. Brit. Med. Jour. No. 328s: 
1176-78, Dec. ’23. 

Close, U. Some Asian Views of White 
Culture. Atlantic Mo. 133:353-64, 
Mar. ’24 

Clow, Frederick R. The Rise of Educa- 
tional Sociology. Jour. Soc. Forces 
2: 332-37, Mar. ’24. 

Coe, George A. Shifting the National 
Mind-Set. World Tomorrow 7: 42-43, 
Feb. ’24. 

Colcord, Joanna C. Marriage Legisla- 
tion, 1923—Successful and Unsuccess- 
ful. Family 5: 14-16, Mar. ’24. 

Colomba, L. La statistica e le scienze 
naturali. Metron 2: 722-29, June ’23. 

Colum, Padraic. America in Polynesia. 
I. Where Sugar Is King. Nation 
118: 38-141, Feb. 6, ’24. 

Crawford, O. G. S. Origins of Civiliza- 
tion. Edin. Rev. 239: 101-16, Jan.’24. 

Cressman, Luther S. The Curriculum of 
a Corporation School. Jour. Social 
Forces 2: 208-11, Jan. ’24. 

Cronback, Abraham. Family Life Ideals 
in Traditional Judaism Today. Relig. 
Ed. 19: 5-14, Feb. ’24. 

Cutsforth, Thomas. Synaesthesia in the 
Process of Reasoning. Am. Jour. Psy- 
chol. 35:88-97, Jan. ’24. 

Czierski, Q. Le mouvement de “la 
Jennesse allemande” et 1|’Assemblée 
de Hohen Meissner (1923). Le Christ. 
soc. No. 1 (New Series): 34-36: 
Jan. ’24 

Dalton, br. H., and Ginsberg, M. A 
New Contribution to the Population 
— Economica No. 8:123-32, 
e. 23 

Darwin, Leonard. Sterilization in 
America. Eugen. Rev. 15:335-45, 
Apr. ’24. 

Suggested Program of Eugenic 

Reform. Rev. 15:595-97, Jan. 


D’Aunet, B. Psychology in Business. 
Jour. des écon. 83: 365-72, Mar. ’24. 
Davis, William H. The Relation of the 
Foreign — to the Mortality 
Rates for Boston Am. Jour. Pub. 
Health 14:9-22, Jan. ’24 

Davy, G. Problémes de 
ciale. Jour. - 20: 734-55, Oct.’23. 

Dawson, C. Progress and Decay in 
Ancient and Modern Civilization. 
Soc. Rev. 16:1-11, Jan. ’24. 

Dehnow, F. Jugendbewegung und 
Sexualleben. Zeitschr. f. Sexualwiss. 
10: 276-77, Heft 11, ’24. 
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Delacroix, H. Les conditions psycholo- 
giques du langage. Rev. philosophique 
97: 28-66, Jan.-Feb. ’24. 

De Leener, G. Le probléme de I’organi- 
zation et les oppositions syndicales. 
Bull. Inst. de soc. Solvay 1: 205-30, 
Sept. ’23. 

. La déchéance de la _person- 

nalité ouvriére. Bull. Inst. de soc. 

Solvay 1: 379-414, Nov. ’23. 

La restauration de la person- 
nalité ouvriére. Bull. Inst. de soc. 
Solvay 2: 31-69, Jan. ’24. 

De Passillé, R. Etat social et économique 
d’un village Picard, en 1924. Rev. 
pol. et 118: 489-97, March ’24. 

DePlanter, Anna L. Teaching Health 
by Poster and Print. Child Health 
Mag. 5:23-27, Jan. ’24. 

De Polignac. Le mouvement coopératif 
dans les régions dévastées (et le 
“Société générale coopérative de Re- 
construction de Reims”). La Ref. 
sociale 84: 96-104, Feb. ’24. 

Descamps, P. L/’atelier chez les sauvages. 
Bull. Inst. de soc. Solvay, 1:351-78, 
Nov. ’23. 

Dinsmore, Charles Allen. Religious Cer- 
titude in an Age of Science. Jour. 
Social Forces 2:239-44, Jan. ’24. 

Di Speni, F. Appunti sul metodo logico- 
sperimentale nelle scienze sociale. Riv. 
internl. di sci. sociali 97: 205-14, Nov. 


Le “Contradictions économ- 
iques” nel pensiero del Proudhon. 
Riv. internl. di sci. sociali, 98: 18-23, 


Jan. ’24. 

Douglas, Paul H. Family Allowances 
and Clearing Funds in France. Quar. 
Jour. Econ. 38: 250-94, Feb. ’24. 

Dresel, E.G. Forderungen zur Alkohol- 
bekimpfung. Soziale Praxis 33: 56-58, 
Heft 3, ’24. 

Du Bois, W. E. B. The Negro Takes 
Stock. New Rep. 38:143-45, Jan. 2, 
24. 

Duprat, G. Le Christianisme social et 
la Société des Nations. Le Christ. 
soc. No. 1 (New Series): 12-23, 
Jan. ’24. 

Dupreel, E. La logique et les sociologues. 
Bull. Inst. de Soc. Solvay 2:71-116, 
Jan. ’24. 

Eger, Irene. Die 
Kindesmutter in die 


Einwilligung der 
Adoption. 


Soziale Praxis 33:53-55, Heft 3, ’24. 

Ellwood, Charles A. Scientific Methods 
of Studying Human Society. Jour. 
Soc. Forces 2: 328-38, March ’24. 
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Elster, A. Sozialbiologie, Bevélkerungs- 
wissenschaft und Gesellschaftshygiene. 
(Reviewed by Grotjahn, A.) Zeitschr. 
f. Sexualwiss. 10: 278-79, Heft 11, ’24. 

Ervin, Hacker. American and European 
Crimina! Jurisprudence. Jour. Crim. 
Law and Criminol. 14: 589-93, Feb. ’24. 

Escartin, E. La liberté et le progrés dans 
leurs relations avec le régime démo- 
cratique et la vie internationale. Rev. 
internl. sociol. 31:561-76, Nov.—Dec. 


23. 
Eubank, Earle E. Education for Social 
Work. Jour. App. Soc. 8:164-70, 


& 

Falk, Kurt. Gleichgeschlechtliches Leben 
bei einigen Negerstimmen Angolas. 
Archiv f. Anthrop. 20:42-45, Heft 1, 

Fearine, Franklin S. Some Extra-Intel- 
jectual Factors in Delinquency. Jour. 
Delin. 8: 145-54, May-July, ’23. 

Feingold, Gustave A. Intelligence of the 
First Generation of Immigrant Groups. 
Jour. Ed. Psych. 15:65-82, Feb. ’24. 

Fenichel, Otto. Psychoanalyse und Me- 
taphysik. Imago 9:318-43, Heft 3, 

Fern C. Le classi lavoratrici in Inghil- 
terra. La Rif. sociale 35: 55-64, Jan.- 
Feb. ’24. 

Fischer, Heinrich. Uber Eunuchoidis- 
mus, insbesondere iiber seine Genese 
und seine Beziehungen zur Reifung 
und zum Altern. Zeitschr. f. d. ges. 
Neurol. u. Psychiat. 87: 314-57, Heft 3, 


23. 

Montague. The Reconstruc- 
tion of Rural England. Sociol. Rev. 
16:47-54, Jan. 24. 

Francois. L’ceuvre francaise dans |’Af- 
rique occidentale. La Réf. soc. 83: 
822-32, Dec. ’23. 

Frank, R. W. Trend in American Fam- 
ily Life. Relig. Ed. 18:330-46, Dec. 


23. 

Frankel, Emil. Status of “Socialization” 
in Germany. Jour. Pol. Econ. 32:68- 
85, Feb. ’24. 

Freudenberg, Karl. Die Zahl der 
Auslinder in Berlin. Jahrb. f. Natl. 
Oek. u. Statist. 66: 582-86, Heft 6, ’23. 

Freyd, Max. Measurement in Voca- 
tional Selection. Jour. Pers. Res. 
2:215-49, 268-84, 377-85, Oct., Nov., 
Dec. ’23, Jan. ’24. 

Introverts and  Extroverts. 
Psych. Rev. 31: 74-87, Jan. ’24. 

Gaines,C.H. Psychoanalysis and Faith. 
No. Amer. Rev. 219: 265-68, Feb. ’24. 
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Gertz, Jenny. Jugend in Not. Neue 
Generation 19: 204-9, Heft 12, ’23. 

Giddings, Franklin H. The Classifica- 
tion of Societal Facts. Jour. Social 
Forces 2:145-51, Jan. ’24. 

Gide, C. Si le bolchevisme a fait 
faillite? Le Christ. soc. Feb. ’24:154- 
66 


Gignoux, C. Le présent et l’avenir de 
la liberté économique. Rev. écon. 
internl. 16: 102-17, Jan. ’24. 

Gilani, F. S. General Ethical Attitude 
in Islam. Indian Jour. of Sociol. 
2:72-83, Jan. 

Gilkey, Charles W. Recreation and 
Church. Playground 17:495-98, Dec. 


23. 

. Religion among American Stu- 
dents. Jour. Rel. 4:1-15, Jan. ’24. 
Gillis, James M. Herbert George Wells: 
False Prophets. Cath. World 118: 

645-57, Feb. ’24. 

Gini, C. La guerra dal punto di vista 
dell’ eugenica. Metron: 1:92-122, 
Sept. ’21. 

Giraud, V. La crise de la natalité. 
Rev. des deux mon. 20: 369-99, Mar. 


15, 24. 

Glueck, Bernard M.,M.D. The Concept 
“Nervous Child.” Am. Jour. Psychiat. 
3:515-26, Jan. 24. 

Glueck, S. Sheldon. State Legislation 
Providing for the Mental Examination 
of Persons Accused of Crime. Jour. 
Crim. Law and Criminol. 14: 573-89, 
Feb. ’24. 

Goldstein, Julius. Die Presse. Eine 
kulturphilosophische Studie. Archiv f. 
Sozialwiss. u. Sozialpol. 51:362-81, 
Heft 2, ’23. 

Gordon, R. G. The Nervous Child. 
Jour. Neurol. and Psychopathol. 4: 125- 
32, Aug. ’23. 

Gounelle, E. Mahatma Gandhi. Le 

. Christ. soc. No. 2 (New Series): 229-40, 
Feb. ’24. 

Grabo, Case H. The Sentiment of Patri- 
otism. World Tomorrow 7:37-39, 
Feb. ’24. 

Grant, Madison. Racial Transformation 
of America. No. Am. Rev. 219:343- 
52, March ’24. 

Gregory, Menas S., M.D. Prejudice 
regarding Expert Testimony in Mental 
Diseases. Am. Jour. Psychiat. 3:211- 
17, Oct. ’23. 

Guignard, L’Afrique et le recrutement 
militaire. La Réf. sociale 84: 12-34, 


Jan. ’24. 


Gutmann, Bruno. Der Beschwirer bei 
den Wadschagga. Archiv f. Anthrop. 
20: 46-57, Heft 1, ’23. 

Hallinan, Charles T. The Liberal and 
the Jew. Nation 118:81-82, Jan. 23, 


24. 

Hamilton, Walter H. The Curriculum 
of a Labor College. Jour. Social Forces 
2:204-8, Jan. ’24. 

Hansen, Séren. Degenerationsproblemet 
(The Problem of Degeneration). Nor. 
Tidskr. Haft 1, 22-38, ’23. 

Hardie, Margaret. Christian Survivals 
among Certain Moslem Subjects of 
Greece. Contem. Rev. 125:224-32, 
Feb. ’24. 

Harford, Charles F. Squint and the 
Child Mind. Child 14:97-105, Jan.’24. 

Harper, Roland M. Rural Standards of 
Living in the South. Jour. Social 
Forces 2: 253-65, Jan. ’24. 

Hashagen, Justus. Kalvinismus und 
Kapitalismus am Rhein. Schmollers 
Jahrbuch 47: 49-72, Heft 1-4, ’24. 

Hauser, H. De |’américanisme et de ses 
variétés. Rev. internl. sociol. 32: 1-6, 
Jan.-Feb. ’24. 

Haussleiter, Otto. Jurisprudenz und 
“‘verstehende iologie” Einige An- 
merkungen zur Staatslehre Hans Kel- 
sens. Kdélner Viertelj. f. Soziol. 3: 110- 
23, Heft 2-3, ’23. 

Hawkins, Gaynell. The Dallas Institute. 
Jour. Social Forces 2: 230-32, Jan. ’24. 

Hayes, C. Walker. Defensive Harmony. 
Jour. Social Forces 2: 199-201, Jan. ’24. 

Heagerty, J. J. Education in Relation 
to Prostitution. Jour. Soc. Hygiene 
10: 129-39, Mar. ’24. 

Hearn, John Edmond. The Nature of 
Man. Open Court 38: 54-59, Jan. ’24. 

Hedin, Sven. Tibetan Nomads and Val- 
ley-People. Asia 24:37-42, Jan. ’24. 

Heimann, Dr. Eduard. Family Wage 
Controversy in Germany. Economic 
Jour. 33: 509-15, Dec. ’23. 

Heiss, M.W. The Mi Village Complex: 
I, The Cotton Mill: A Viewpoint. 
Jour. Soc. Forces 2: 345-50, March ’24. 

Herkner, Heinrich. Zur Stellung G. 
Schmollers in der Geschichte der 
Nationalékonomie. Schmollers Jahr- 
buch 47:3-10, Heft 1-4, ’24. 

Herring, John P. Herring Revision of 
the Binet-Simon Tests. Jour. Ed. 
Psych. 15: 172-80, Mar. ’24. 

Hertz, W. A. A Kachin Blood-Feud: 
Village War in Upper Burma. Asia 24: 
124-28, Feb. ’24. 
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Hervey, G.M. Official Schools for Crime. 
Forum 70: 2095-2101, Nov. ’23. 

Hetherington, D. The Play School of 
the University. Playground 18:587- 
80, Feb. ’24. 

Hilton, John. Statistics of Employment 
Derived from the Working of the Unem- 
poreent Insurance Acts. Jour. Roy. 

tatis. Soc. 86:154-206, Mar. ’23. 

Hitschmann, E. Telepathie und Psycho- 
analyse. Imago 9:368-82, Heft 3, ’23. 

Hocking, W. E. Instinct in Social Phi- 
ie Jour. Abnorm. and Soc. Psy- 
chol. 18:153-66, July-Sept. ’23. 

Hoffman, Georgene J. An Experiment 
in Self-Estimation. Jour. Abnorm. and 
Soc. Psychol. 18: 43-49, April-June ’23. 

Holma, Harri. Sumeriskt och itiskt 
(Sumeric and Semitic). Nor. Tidskr. 
39-52, Hiift 1, ’23. 

Holt, Arthur E. Family Types. Relig. 
Ed. 19:66-75, Apr. ’24. 

Holzinger, K. J. Higher Degrees of 
College Professors. Jour. Am. Statis. 
Assn. Sept. ’23. 

Hooker, Donald B. Social Hygiene and 
Social Progress. Jour. Soc. Hyg. 10: 
20-26, ’24. 

Horton, Walter M. Origin and Psycho- 
logical Function of Religion according to 
Pierre Janet. Am. Jour. Psychol. 35: 
16-52, Jan. ’24. 

Howerth, Ira W. The Teaching of Patri- 
otism. Ed. Rev. 67:135-40, Mar. ’24. 
Hubbard, Marie L. Relation of Psy- 
chology to Social Service. Psychol. 

Clinic 15: 109-15, 23. 

Hunter, Walter S. Problem of Conscious- 
ness. Psychol. Rev. 31: 1-31, Jan. ’24. 

Huxley, Julian. Sexual Sublimation. 
New Rep. 38: 226-29, Jan. 23, ’24. 

Iwanowsky, Al. Die anthropometrischen 
Verinderungen russischer Vélker unter 
dem Einfluss der Hungersnot. Archiv f. 
Anthrop. 20:1-12, Heft 1, ’23. 

Irwin, Will. Raw News and Peace 
Views. World Tomorrow 7:40-41, 
Feb. ’24. 

Jacks,L.P. Is Therea Foolproof Science ? 
Atlantic Mon. 133: 229-40, Feb. ’24. 
Jaensch, E. R. Uber Gegenwartsauf- 
gaben der Jugendpsychologie. Ztschr. 

f. Psychol. 94: 38-53, Heft 1-2, ’23. 

Johannsen, Karl. Arbeiterpartiets Split- 
telse i Norge. (The Division in the 
Labor Party in Norway.) Smatiden 
35: 32-36, Hefte 1, ’24. 

Johannsen, Alkohol og Arvelighed. 


(Alcohol and Heredity) Tilskueren 1: 
25-31, Jan. ’24. 
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Johnson, M. Home Life for the Child. 
Playground 18:590-92. Feb. ’24. 

Judson, Clara Ingram. The Home Busi- 
ness. Jour. Home Econ. 16:10-13, 
Jan. ’24. 

Jung, Gustav. Sexuelle Anschauungen 
und Sitten des Mittelalters. Zeitschr. 
f. Sexualwiss. 10:264-74, Heft 11, 
10: 281-92, Heft 12, ’24. 

Kantor, J. R. Problem of Instincts and 
Their Relation to Social Psychology. 
Jour. Abnorm. and Soc. Psychol. 18: 50- 
77, April-June ’23. 

Kauffmann, Friedrich. Zur Theorie des 
Mythos. Archiv f. d. ges. Psychol. 
46:61-69, Heft 1-2, ’23. 

Kent, F.R. How the Professional Politi- 
cian Works the Political Machine. 
World’s Work 47:66-72, Nov. ’23. 

Kerns, Harry N.,M.D. Cadet Problems. 
Am. Jour. Psychiat. 3: 555-66, Jan. ’24. 

Kinck, Hans C. Lidt Om de Tre Stam- 
mer i Norden. (About the Three 
Nations in the North). Nor. Tidskr. 
369-85, 462-70, Haft 6, 7, ’23. 

Kurihara, Motoi. Moral Problems of 
Young Japan. Hibbert Jour. 22: 103- 
12, Oct. ’23. 

Lampe, Adolf. Schumpeters System und 
die Ausgestaltung der Verteilungslehre. 
Jahrb. f. Natl. Oek. u. Statist. 66: 417- 
44, Heft 5, ’23; 66:513-46, Heft 6, ’23. 

Lavergne, B. Une nouvelle étude cri- 
tique du socialisme. Rev. de méta- 
phys. et de morale 30: 589-98, Oct.- 

ec. 23. 

Lee, Joseph. Play and Democracy. 
Playground 17:438-30, Nov. ’23. 

Le Fur, L. Le droit d’intervention et 
la société des nations. Scientia 35: 
191-204, Mar. ’24. 

Lenroot, Katherine F. The Delinquent 
Girl and the Unmarried Mother. 
Jour. Soc. Hygiene 1075-82, Feb. ’24. 

Leonard, Eugenie Andress. Family Life 
as an Objective of Higher Education. 
Relig. Ed. 19: 136-44, Apr. ’24. 

Levi, S. Les parts respectives des na- 
tions occidentales dans les progrés de 
V'indianisme. Scientia 35:21-34, Jan. 

24. 

Lewis, Edwin. Human Nature and the 
Christian Redemption. Meth. Rev. 
107:35-47, Jan.—Feb. ’24. 

Lewisohn, Ludwig. The Jew Meditates. 
Nation 118: 200-201, Feb. 20, ’24. 

Liang Chi Chao. What Is Culture? 
Liang Chi Chao’s Lectures. 3: 115-30. 
Sept. ’23. 
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Lipman, Otto. Das Probiem der indus- 
triellen Arbeitszeit. Soziale Praxis 
33:4-6, Heft 1, ’24. 

Locke, Alain. The Negro Speaks = 
Himself. Survey 52:71-72, Apr. ’ 

Lojan, George B. The Reconstruction “oi 
Humanism. Jour. Soc. Forces 2: 357- 
61, Mar. ’24. 

Louis-Jaray, G. La Bohéme nouvelle. 
Rev. écon. internl. 4:405-51, Dec. ’ 23- 

McDougall, William. Psychology, D 
armament and Peace. No. Am. * on 

aroline E. The Lost Freedom 
Women. Cath. World 118: 447-54, 
Jan. ’24. 

Mackaye, Percy. Untamed America: 
Kentucky Mountaineers. Survey 51: 
327-31, Jan. ’24. 

McKenzie, H. B. The South, Cotton, 
and the Negro. No. Am. Rev. 219: 
486-95, April ’24. 

McKenzie, D. Community Forces: 
A Study of Non-Partisan 
Forces 266-7 24. 
MacLean, M. Pic Duty. 
Forum 70: Dec. ’23 

Malcolm, L. W. G. Notes on Birth, 
Marriage and Death Ceremonies of 
the Eyap Pras. Central Cameroon. 
Jour. R. Anthrop. Inst. 53: 388-402, 
July—Dec. ’23. 

Mangold, George B. Social Work and 
Social Hygiene. Jour. Soc. Hyg. 1o: 
12-20, Jan. ’24. 

Marcuse, Max. Handwérterbuch der 
Sexualwissenschaft. (Reviewed b 
Arndt, Erich). Zeitschr. f. - 
wiss. 10: 292-99, Heft 12, ’24. 

Matteotti, G. Dopo un anno di domina- 
zione fascista. rit. soc. 34:5-7, Jan. 

ayer, e Ci 
of Public Welfare Jour. Sochl Forces 
2:213-20, Jan. ’24. 

Methorst, H. La_ prédominance des 


uly 
“Alfred. Die Abtriinnigen. Kél- 


Viertelj. f. Soziol. 3: 152-69, Heft 
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Meyer, ‘Harold D. Community Values 
in Play and Recreation. Nation’s 
Health 6: 15-18, Jan. ’24 

Miller, H. C. The Physical Basis of 
Emotional Disorder. The Lancet, 
1: 378-81, Feb, ’24. 


Miller, Herbert A. Changes in Social 
Order Affecting the Life x, the Home 
and Its Task. Relig. Ed. 18:346-50, 
Dec. ’23. 

Mino, P. “Sulla esistenza di un fattore 
nella transmissione ereditaria 
dei gruppi sanguigni.” Archivio di 
an . crim. psychiat. 43: 524-28, 
Nov.-Dec. ’23. 

Mitscherlich, Waldemar. Der moderne 
Wirtschaftsmensch. Weltwirtsch. Ar- 
chiv 20: 25-54, Heft 1, ’24. 

Moeller, Hero. Die wirtschaftliche Di- 
mension. Schmollers Jahrbuch, 47: 
273-82, Heft 1-4, ’24. 

Mudgett, Mildred D. The Social Effect 
upon the Family of Forced Marriage. 
Family 5: 16-22, Mar. ’24. 

Muhl, Anita M., M.D. Use of Auto- 
matic Writing i in Determining Conflicts 
and Early Childhood Impressions. 
Jour. Abnorm. and Soc. Psychol. 18: 

1-32, Apr.—June ’23. 

Mukerjea, S. V. Some Results of the 
Census of 1921. Baroda State. Indian 
Jour. Soc. 2: 149-67, Apr. 

Miiller-Braunschweig, Carl. Das Prob- 
lem der Angst in seinem Verhiltnis 
zur psychoanalytischen Libidotheorie. 
Ztschr. f. Sexualwiss. 10: 209-14, Heft 
9, ’°23; 10:233-37, Heft 10, ’24. 
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Myrick, Helen L. The Mental Hygiene 
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Paradon, E. Des rapports de l’église 
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sociale 
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Factors Influencing Longevity. 
Jour. Am. Med. Assoc. 82: 259-64, Jan. 
24. 

Pearson, C. Chilton. Race Relations in 
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1-10, Jan. ’24. 

Peffer, Nathaniel. The Turkish Repub- 
lic. Asia 24:42-47, Jan. ’24. 

Perkins, Marion. Social Workers and 
International Peace. Family 4:249- 
50, Feb. ’24. 

Pinot, R. Les institutions sociales dans 
la grande industrie. Rev. pol. et 
parlem. 118: 222-39, Feb. ’24. 

Les institutions sociales dans 
la grande industrie. Rev. pol. et 
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Poffenberger, A. T., and Carpenter, Flor- 
ence L. Character Traits in ool 
Success. Jour. Exp. Psychol. 
74. Feb. ’24. 

Polligkeit, W. Die gegenwirtige Notlage 
und drohende Katastrophe in Deutsch- 
land. Soziale Praxis 32: 1022-24, Heft 
49, '23; 32:1038-39, Heft 50, ’24. 

Pollock, Horatio M., M.D. Future of 
Mental Disease from a Statistical 
Standpoint. Am. Jour. Psychiat. 3: 
423-34, Jan. ’24. 

Popenoe, Paul. Rassenhygiene (Euge- 
nik) in den Vereinigten Staaten. Ar- 


7:67- 


chiv f. Anthrop. 20:184-96, Heft 1, 
Prinzing, Dr. Die Bevélkerungsentwick- 


lung Stockholms 1721-1920. Jahrb. f. 
Natl. Oek. u. Statist. 67: 81-93, Heft 1, 
24. 

Probst, J. L’esprit de clan, facteur 
d’arrrét économique en Corse. Rev. 
internl. sociol. 32: 15-21, Jan.-Feb. ’24. 


Raffenstein, Gaston. Experimentelle 
Symboltriume. Ein Beitrag zur Dis- 
kussion iiber die Psychoanalyse. 


Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Neurol. u. Psychiat. 

87: 362-71, Heft 3, ’23. 

Experimentelle Symboltriume. 
Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Neurol. u. Psychiat. 
87:362-71, Heft 3, ’23. 

Reed, Ruth. Changing Conceptions of 
the Maternal Instinct. Jour. Abnorm. 
and Soc. Psychol. 18:78-87, April- 
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Reid, R. W.,and Mulligan, J.H. Relation 
of Cranial Capacity to Intelligence. 
Jour. R. Antrop. Inst. 53:322-32, 


Reiser, Oliver L. Structure of Thought. 
Psychol. Rev. 31: 51-73, Jan. ’24. 

Rew, Sir Henry. The Land Problem. 
1gth Century and After. No. 563:38- 
51, Jan. ’24. 

Rich, Margaret E. The Modern Spirit 
of Earlier Days. Family 4: 215-21, 
Jan. ’24. 

Richard, G. Le probléme de |’entende- 
ment collectif il y a un siécle: Bonald 
et Biran. Rev. internl. sociol. 31:577~ 
92, Nov.—Dec. ’23. 

Risler, G. La famille nombreuse et le 
logement (1). Le Musée soc. 31: 33-55, 
Feb. ’24. 

Rodand, C. Le combinazioni “verticali” 
nell’ industria. La rif. sociale 34: 560- 
82, Nov.—Dec. ’23. 

Répke, W. Deutschlands Leistungs- 
fihigkeit. Jahrb. f. Natl. Oek. u. 
Statist. 66: 468-76, Heft 5, ’23. 

Ross, E. A. Pocketed Americans. New 
Rep. 38:170-71, 224-26, Jan. 9 and 


23, 

Ratatat, E. Max Weber’s Arbeiten 
zur Soziologie. Viertelj. f. Sozial. u. 
Wirtschaftsgesch. 16: 420-34, Heft 3-4, 
"22. 

Rothe, T. Les assurances sociales. La 
Réf. sociale. 83:834-64, Dec. ’23. 
Russell, Bertrand. The Effect of Science 

on Social Institutions. Survey 52:5- 


Sanderson, Dwight. Changes in the 
Farm Family. Relig. Ed. 19: 22-32, 
Feb. ’24. 

Savorgnan, F. Nuzialita e fecondita 
delle case sovrane d’Europa. Metron 
3:198-225, Sept. ’23. 

Scalia, C. L’etica nella scienza eco- 
nomica. Riv. internl. di sci. sociali 
98: 25-41, Jan. ’24. 

Scelle, G. Philosophie de la quatriéme 
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. La signification de l’organiza- 
tion internationale du travail. Scien- 
tia 35:35-46, Jan. ’24. 

Schack, Herbert. Agrarpolitik als Wis- 
senschaft. Jahrb. f. Natl. Oek. u. 
Statist. 66: 547-54, Heft 6, ’23. 

Schalling, Erik. Communal Self-govern- 
ment as a Factor of Internal Politics. 
Statsvet. Tidskr. Politics. 26: 311-22. 
Heft 4, Oct. ’23. 


Schay, Rudolf. Die jiidischen Intellek- 
tuellen. Kélner Viertelj. f. Soziol. 3: 
124-32, Heft 2-3, ’23. 

Schiefferdecker, P. Die Bedeutung des 
Duftes fiir das Geschlechts- und Liebes- 
leben des Menschen und der Tiere. 
Ztschr. f. Sexualwiss. 10: 190-99, Heft 


8, ’23. 
Sellers, Edith. Sifting and Sorting of 
the Poor. Cont. Rev. 125:451-59, 


Apr. ’24. 

Sheldon, William H. The Intelligence of 
Mexican Children. Sch. and Society 
19:139-42, Feb. ’24. 

Shotwell, Mary G. A Study of Depend- 
ent Children. Jour. Social Forces 2: 
225-27, Jan. ’24. 

Sichel, Max. Die psychischen Erkrank- 
ungen der Juden im Kriegs- und 
Friedenszeiten. Monatschr. f. Psy- 
chiat. u. Neurol. 55: 207-22, Heft 3-4, 
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Si, Lu. Essay on Family Revolution and 
Rejuvenation. The Lad. Jour. 9:2-11, 
Sept. ’23. 

Skalweit, August. Agrarpolitik. Re- 
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wirtsch. Archiv 20: 101-5, Heft 1, ’24. 

Smith, J.M. Powis. The Church and Edu- 
cation. Jour. Rel. 4:47-59. Jan. ’24. 

Snyder, Howard. Negro Migration and 
the Cotton Crop. No. Am. Rev. 219: 
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berg, P. Communism in Ancient 
Greece. Samtiden, 34:129-36, Heft 
3, '23- 

Sombart, Werner. Der Begriff der 
Gesetzmissigkeit bei Marx: Schmol- 
lers Jahrbuch 47: 11-31, Heft 1-4, ’24. 
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of Class Conflict). Samtiden 35:37- 
54. Hefte 1, ’24. 

Spence, Lewis. Human Sacrifice in Old 
Mexico. Hibbert Jour. 22:97-102, 
Oct. ’23. 

Speranza, Gino. Are the Aliens Alieniz- 
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65, Nov. ’23. 

Spielrein, S. Die Zeit im unterschwel- 
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Heft 3, ’23. 

Steiner, Jessie F. Community Disorgan- 
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Jan. ’24. 

Steinmetz, S. R. Soziologie in Holland. 
Kélner Viertelj. f. Soziol. 3:203-7, 
Heft 2-3, ’23. 

Stepanow, G. Une interprétation éco- 
nomique de la _ révolution russe. 
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Stécker, Helene. Als Antimilitaristin in 
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203, Heft 12, ’23. 

Street, Elwood. Social Hygiene and 
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Hygiene 10:82-89, Feb. ’24. 

Strong, Anna Louise. The New Educa- 
tional Front ad Russia. Survey 51: 

7-42, Feb. 

Sublet, sociale du 
ministére pastoral de Jl’église. Le 
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Sumner, William Graham. Modern Mar- 
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24. 

Sun, Joe Tom. Psychology in Primitive 
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47, Jan. ’24. 

Sunder, Joh. Die Neuordnung der stidt- 
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Sutherland, E.H. The Isolated Family, 
Relig. Ed. 19: 32-36, Feb. ’24. 

Sykes, H. The Part-Time Missionary. 
The Amer, Rev. 1:156-60. Feb. ’24 

Taft, Lorado. Beauty and Leisure Time. 
Playground 17:492-094, Dec. ’23. 

Taylor, G. R. The Understanding and 
Guidance of the Problem Child. 
Child Health, 5:65-71. Feb. ’24. 

Thomas, Augustus O. Education as a 
Means of World Unity. Nueva 
Democ. 5:11, 12, 26, 

Todd, Arthur J. Principles of — 
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the School of Com- 
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merce. 
Jan. ’24. 

Torchiana, L. Contribuo allo studio 
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Tréltsch, Est. Der Historismus und 
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Wohlfahrtseinrichtungen Deutschlands. 
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Jan. ’24. 

Vleugels, Wilhelm. Zu Freuds Theorien 
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Warnock, all M.D. Responsibility of 
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e 
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Mar. ’24. 
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